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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue Dardanelles, after two weeks’ closure, have at 
Plength been opened. A fleet of between one and two 
"hundred vessels, laden with grain from the Black Sea, 
) ¥as awaiting passage, and the interests which controlled 
these cargoes, which were estimated to be worth seven 
)tuillions sterling, had grown naturally clamorous. The 
p Italians have cut all the cables in the A2gean, most of 
pthem British. The danger of the whole position was 
urther illustrated by the blowing-up of the American- 
| Greek vessel “ Texas ’’ on her way through the mine-field 
peutside Smyrna. It is doubtful whether she struck a 
Mine or was shelled by the Turkish batteries, but nearly 
‘two hundred lives were certainly lost. The Turks at 
" fitst insisted that they could not open the Straits without 
* precise guarantee from the Powers against an Italian 

| Mack. Russia presented two Notes, apparently insist- 
» ™Z on unconditional opening. Sir Edward Grey also 
Informed the Commons that he has taken steps in the 
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same sense. For public purposes the opening to which 
the Turks have at length consented is unconditional, but 
we surmise that Sir Edward Grey, of whom the Turkish 
press speaks with some gratitude, has obtained a private 
assurance from Italy. 

* * * 


WE do not suppose that the Tory Party will take 
advice from us, but we wonder that none of its friends 
counsel it to change its tactics on the Home Rule Bill. 
On Tuesday Mr. Churchill moved the second reading 
in a speech which did for the new form of the controversy 
what the Gladstonian orations did for the old. 
Scrupulously moderate and rational in tone, it was in 
substance a broad and powerful statement of the 
moralities and intellectual motives of the policy of self- 
government. The Opposition answered it with abusive 
vulgarities from Mr. Amery and Lord Claud Hamilton, 
and dull invocations of civil war from Sir Robert Finlay 
and Mr. Long. We suppose it is common form under the 
new Conservative leadership to call the Prime Minister 
‘*a worn-out old party hack,’’? Mr. Redmond “ an Irish 
jarvey’’ (Mr. Amery), and Mr. Birrell a ‘‘ scribbler ’’ 
or a “ Court jester’ (Mr. Amery and Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton). Mr. Bonar Law sets this tune, and apparently 
knows no other, and the fourth and fifth fiddles in the 
party orchestra take it up. But it is curious to see two 
elderly ex-Liberal lawyers, in competition for the Lord 
Chancellorship, spouting cheap sedition against each 
other. 

* * - 

Mr. CHURCHILL’s speech was mainly directed to 
arguing the modern and Imperial case for Home Rule, 
and to reconciling the more moderate opposition, Owing 
to the shifting of political and economic values during 
the last hundred years, Ireland had, he argued, no power 
gravely to disturb this country in war or peace ; but the 
establishment of harmony with her, in view of Colonial, 
American, and foreign policy, was a high political 
end. The Bill might not be a final adjustment 
of detail, but it established a community of interests, 
and Ireland’s abuse of the experiment would mean her 
ruin. The Opposition had no effective alternative to 
the Bill, for they could not propose to give 
Ireland a tax on imported butter in exchange for the 
loss of her soul. The Ulster opposition was serious and 
should be seriously treated, but half a province could not 
set up a permanent veto on a nation, especially as she 
failed to formulate her demand and to say whether or 
not she wanted separate treatment. Ulster’s duty was 
to stand by the ship and to bring it safely to port. But 
if she would not do that, she must not obstruct the work 
of salvage. 

* x * 

Mr. Lone’s answer was to say that the Irish loyalist 
demand was to be allowed to remain under the Union 
Jack, which will, of course, fly under the Home Rule 
Bill as well as under the old Union. The Bill would 
bring war, not peace. It surrendered England’s right to 
administer the land laws, and thus destroyed the security 
of the British tax-payer. The Opposition were pledged 


to stand by Ulster. This was the note of all the ensuing 
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Opposition speeches of any mark. Mr. Cave said that 
the first shot fired in Ulster would bring England and 
Scotland about the Government’s ears; and Sir Robert 
Finlay declared that the Bill meant civil war, because 
the men of Ulster were of the same stuff as Cromwell’s 


soldiers. 
” * * 


Sir Roserr’s other point was that the Bill pro- 
hibited a federal scheme, which necessarily began with 
a Zollverein. This measure, on the other hand, set up 
Custom House barriers between the two countries, and 
established a separate Irish control of posts and tele- 
graphs. The best encounter of the debate was that in 
which Colonel Seely confronted Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Lyttelton with their abuse of Home Rule for the Trans- 
vaal as an “ insane policy,’’ an “ irrecoverable blunder,’’ 
and the “ betrayal of British interests.’’ Do you not 
think, he said, that you were wrong in declaring 
Transvaal Home Rule to be a “ reckless experiment ”’? 
“ Certainly not,’’ replied Mr. Lyttelton. ‘‘ We can only 
hope,’’ retorted Colonel Seely, “that we shall live to 
see many more such reckless experiments.”’ 

* * * 

On Thursday the opposition to the Bill was in Mr. 
Balfour’s hands, and there was a notable rise in the tone 
and intellectual quality of the attack. Mr. Balfour, 
pathetically suggesting that he could not first approach 
the controversy with Mr. Churchill’s “ modern eye,’’ 
advanced the familiar criticism that the Bill, being like 
other human things, imperfect, the Irish might (against 
their interests and the average play of human nature) 
be tempted to make the worst rather than the best of it. 
He seemed to take the line of a half-convinced Federalist, 
criticising the framework of the measure mainly from 
the point of view of its imperfections or novelties of 
structure, as compared with the model federal system. 
Summing up this objection, he asked Sir Edward Grey 
five questions—tending to show that the chief provisions 
of the Bill were without parallel in the history of 


Federalism. 
* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey answered tersely, that even if this 
were the case, there was no parallel in history for the 
British Empire, or for the ‘“ monstrous over-concentration 
of business” in the House of Commons. Turning to the 
difficulty of Irish representation at Westminster, he 
showed that the only possible reduction of Irish power 
over British affairs was by way of Home Rule. As for the 
oppression of minorities, it could not and would not take 
place. And as to Ulster, the House of Commons and 
the Government of the Empire could not be sacrificed to 
her feelings, and if she broke this Bill, the Government 
would only be driven to some other form of Irish self- 
government. They could not govern the Empire and also 
Ireland against the will of the majority of that nation. 
He insisted that Gladstone had found his way to Irish 
hearts, and that a warm, genuine, and living sympathy 
had been permanently created between the two peoples. 
One of the two or three Liberal doubtfuls, Mr. Robartes, 
promised to vote for the Second Reading of the Bill, but 
asked for the exclusion of North-east Ulster. 

* * * 

Tae Wreck Commission Court has been fully con- 
stituted. Lord Mersey’s assessors are: Rear-Admiral 
Gough-Calthorpe, Captain A. W. Clarke, Commander 
Lyon, Professor J. H. Biles, and Mr. E. C. Chaston; 
and the Court opened its sittings on Thursday morning. 
The Attorney and Solicitor-General and other counsel 
represent the Board of Trade, the White Star Line 
Company has retained Sir Robert Finlay, and other 
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shipping lines and interests have also engaged counsel, 
The Attorney-General opened the proceedings by declar. 
ing that the inquiry should be searching and thorough, 
and that all available evidence should be laid before it, 
The twenty-six questions to be.submitted include boat 
provision, speed, the safety of the track, the proportion 
of passengers saved in all classes, warnings about the ice, 
the discipline of the crew, the control of wireless tele. 
graphy, and seem to be sufficiently wide. But Lord 
Mersey began by a bad mistake. He excluded four 
societies standing for various grades of the crew from 
representation by counsel. A storm was raised in the 
House, only to be allayed by the Attorney-General’s 
suggestion that the exclusion was provisional, and his 
pledge that all interests affected should find representa. 
tion, and that he would personally propose it to the 
Court. 
* * * 

A sERIEs of pronouncements has been made since 
last week by the Foreign Ministers of the three Imperial 
Powers. Count Berchtold assured the Delegations of the 
solidity of the Triple Alliance. Herr Kiderlen-Waechter, 
at a private session of the Reichstag Budget Committee, 
is said by the “Daily News’’ correspondent to have con- 
firmed in essentials that paper’s account of the course of 
the Haldane conversations. M. Sazonoff, in an elaborate 
speech, which we discuss elsewhere, talked with a quite 
uncritical optimism of the prospects of peace throughout 
the world, referred with almost equal cordiality to all the 
Great Powers in turn, and was especially genial towards 
Italy. Most noteworthy, from our standpoint, was his 
assertion that the Potsdam agreement of 1910 had 
restored the traditional friendship of Russia with Ger- 
many. He went on to welcome Lord Haldane’s mission, 
suggested that Russia might act as an intermediary, and 
hoped we would conclude a bargain comparable with the 
Potsdam deal. Russia, in short, has confessedly entered 
“the orbit of German diplomacy.’’ 

* * * 

Tue Persian Government, which carried out a coup 
d'état by suppressing the Mejliss in order to accept the 
Russian ultimatum, appears to be wholly under Russian 
influence. With the greater part of the North under 
Cossack occupation, it probably has little choice. This 
week the news arrives that it is carrying out a series of 
systematic arrests of Nationalist deputies. The more dis 
tinguished leaders of the Constitutional Party are sent 
into an informal and indefinite exile. The obscurer poli- 
ticians are imprisoned. Our Foreign Office, in reply to 
a question, has curtly expressed its inability to interfere 
in what is a purely internal Persian question. In view 
of the latitude of interference which it allows to Russia, 
the pedantic correctness of this attitude is more surprising 


than admirable. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE, a definite step forward has been taken 
in the construction of the Trans-Persian Railway, which 
is to connect Russia with India, via Baku, Teheran, and 
Karachi. A meeting of the promoters, who have formed 
themselves into a Société d’Etudes, was held last week in 
Paris, and the articles of association were adopted. 
British, French, and Russian capital will participate, 
with the approval of our Foreign Office. In deference 
to Indian opinion, it is proposed that there shall be 4 
break of gauge at Ispahan or Kerman, and also that the 
straight, short route originally proposed by Russia shall 
be lengthened and diverted so as to bring the line at 
Bunder Abbas and elsewhere under the guns of olf 
ships in the Persian Gulf. The efficacy of these pre 
cautions from a military standpoint is more thal 
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questionable, while they greatly detract from the com- 
mercial value of the new route. The “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ is doing good service in calling attention to 
the grave- peril which this scheme involves to our Indian 
defences and the utter destruction they bring on the 
time-honored ‘‘ buffer State’? theory. Sir Edward 
Grey’s official view is that we have “‘ no right,’’ simply 
for our. own interests, to oppose this policy of railway 
construction. By what right, then, have we opposed the 
German approach to the Persian Gulf? 
* * * 

Tue Taft-Roosevelt struggle grows steadily more 
exciting. The President has laid aside his former reserve 
and has made a series of campaign speeches in which he 
denounced the demagogic methods of his rival in 
language both vehement and personal. The voting in 
primaries of the Eastern States continues to be rather 
more favorable to Mr. Roosevelt than had been expected. 
In Massachusetts Mr. Taft has secured only a 4,000 
majority in a poll of over 200,000. At present there are 
447 Taftites elected, against 219 Rooseveltians, But 
360 remain to be chosen, chiefly from the West, which 
issupposed to favor Mr. Roosevelt. It is fairly clear that 
neither of them is likely to secure nomination, and that 
the Republican banner will be carried to an inevitable 


defeat by some neutral personality like Governor Hughes. © 


In the Democratic camp Mr. Champ Clark is doing 
markedly better than Governor Woodrow Wilson, but 
the large contingent of “ uninstructed ’’ delegates will 
hold the balance.—Meanwhile, a storm has arisen in 
Canada over the publication of a private letter from 
Mr. Taft to Mr. Roosevelt, declaring that Reciprocity 
would make Canada an “ adjunct’’ of the States. Mr. 
Taft, of course, meant an economic adjunct, but the foes 
of Reciprocity assume that the reference was political. 
* * * 

TE departure from Canea of the Cretans who have 
been chosen to attend the Greek Chamber as deputies 
from the island has given occasion for an astonishing 
naval intervention. A British war-ship met the Greek 
passenger-ship in which the deputies were sailing, 
arrested her, by firing across her bows, escorted her to 
Suda Bay, and there took the deputies into custody. 
Unquestionably the election of deputies by Crete to the 
Greek Chamber involves a technical rebellion against 
Turkey, which still is the nominal suzerain of the 
island; it is also an extremely foolish defiance of the 
Protective Powers ; and, finally, it is an inconsiderate and 
embarrassing act from the standpoint of Greece. But 
as a matter of law, we cannot even guess by what right 
4 British war-ship arrested in time of peace a Greek 
vessel which carried these deputies as ordinary passengers. 
They are neither fugitives from justice nor rebels in arms. 
There seems to be a good case for an appeal to The Hague 
on the part of Greece. 

* ” % 


Tue question of “origins’’ has come up as an 
amusing sequel to the debate on Welsh Disestablishment. 
lord Robert Cecil, interrupting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
argument that the beneficiaries of Church plunder had 
no right to charge the author of the Bill with sacrilege, 
Specifically denied that his family had ever re 
ceived Church lands. On this, Professor Pollard 
Proved that Richard Cecil—Lord Burghley’s father, and 
Lord Robert’s ancestor—was a wholesale plunderer of 
them, and that Lord Burghley had followed his 
‘xample. On this, Lord Hugh came to Lord Robert’s 
fescue, and insisted that even if his ancestor had 
received Church lands, he and his brother were still free 













to censure similar immoralities in the modern State. The 
Professor might as well, he said, pick a pocket, and then 
complain that the policeman who arrested him was 


descended from Robin Hood. To which Professor 
Pollard retorted that though descent from a 
thief need debar no one from denouncing a theft, 
the inheritance and retention of the stolen pro- 
perty should. That seems fair doctrine. But we 
are sure that if Mr. Stewart Headlam preached a 
sermon in Hatfield Parish Church on his favorite text, 
“ Let him that stole steal no more,’”’ he would hear of 
something not at all to his advantage from the vicar or 
the patron of the living. 
* * * 

As we anticipated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has vetoed the idea that the realised surplus of 
the Budget has been or is to be allotted to the 
Navy. On Monday, Mr. Austen Chamberlain asked 
him to bind himself either to spend it on the 
Navy, or to meet any deficit caused by the strike, 
or to apply it to the reduction of debt. Mr. George de- 
clined to give any such engagement. He could not 
allocate money without the sanction of Parliament, and 
he would not say that the Government must spénd it on 
the Navy, or the strike, and on nothing else. The anxiety 
of the Opposition was lest any of this money should go to 
benefit some section of the community, or lest the people 
should have a share in it. The suggestion that the money 
must be spent on the Navy in the current year was per- 
fectly ludicrous. This was exactly our own contention 
when the arrangement was proposed. In no part of his 
speech did the Chancellor suggest that the surplus was 
ear-marked. It was merely held in suspense in view of 
various national emergencies present or to come. The 
Liberal majority on the vote fell to 47. 

* * ” 

Tue Bishop of Oxford made some interesting 
economic pronouncements to a meeting of Young Liberals 
on Tuesday. He thought that the great task of the 
country was to vivify rural life, and to restore initiative 
and power of co-operation to agriculture. As to the wage- 
problem, it was the same in town and country—the 
need of the restoration to people of security in their work, 
and of the right to a reasonable wage. Having estab- 
lished a minimum for sweated industries, the next task 
was to apply the same principle to higher territory in 
the labor field. 

* * * 

Mr. Batrour’s acute, exploratory intellect was seen 
to great advantage in the speech he made on Tuesday, as 
President of the Sociological Society, in discussing Mr. 
Graham Wallas’s brilliant lecture upon Syndicalism. 
Beating about the subject for a time, his mind settled 
down with a just instinct upon the term “ Control,” as 
applied to industry. He then set forth the various appli- 
cations of that term, improvising some swift, apt illustra- 
tions of the delicacy and difficulty of the controlling 
factor in the organisation of the single business, the 
trade, and the co-ordinated grouping of trades in industry 
taken as an aggregate. His best criticism consisted in 
pointing out that Syndicalism, even could it obtain 
control, could only exercise it by processes of representa- 
tion, which would be open to all the strictures its ad- 
herents bring against the political system. Less 
convincing was the opposition he attempted to set up 
between the problem of improved production and that of 
improved distribution, and the superior importance to be 
attached to the former. For it is the main line of 
industrial reformers that improved distribution is an 
essential condition of improved production. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HOME RULE IN THE MODERN EYE. 


It is, we suppose, vain to expect the Conservative Party, 
as at present constituted, to view the Home Rule Bill 
either with what Mr. Churchill calls the “ modern eye ” 
or with an open one. A few months ago, indeed, one 
window of the Tory mind was cautiously opened on the 
Home Rule problem. It was then peremptorily shut 
down again by a hand which was only half-disclosed to 
the outside observer, and it has remained closely 
shuttered and bolted ever since. ‘‘ Pacificus’’ and his 
friends have now come forward to explain why they no 
longer press for a settlement of the Irish question. But 
they must forgive us for declining to take their present 
opposition to such a settlement for more than it is worth. 
They know very well that it was not the hostility of 
Liberalism or Nationalism which stopped their campaign 
for what ‘‘ Pacificus’’ in the ‘‘ Times’’ of Wednesday 
calls a ‘‘ federal arrangement.’’ It was the inter- 
vention of Orange Ulster. They may now, if 
they like, declare that the present Bill is inconsistent 
with their federal solution, on the ground, for 
example, that it tolerates a partial severance of 
Irish and British customs, or establishes an Irish 
control of the Post Office, and that therefore a 
new Irish structure, as well as a separate Welsh and 
Scottish structure, would have to be devised so as to fit 
in with a federal plan. But they are bound either to 
discard the old root-and-branch hostility to Home Rule, 
or to expose themselves to damaging retorts. They now 
denounce as revolutionary the addition of one new 
subordinate Assembly to an Imperial system based on 
responsible government. They forget that their own 
plan looked to the creation of two or three such bodies, 
as well as to a re-casting of the Imperial Parliament. 
It is equally vain to marshal for rebellion those 
Ulster battalions which must under a _ Federal 
scheme have been regimented with Catholic and 
Nationalist Ireland. If Home Rule be vital 
heresy, ending in Imperial death and damnation, 
then Ulsteria is the right weapon for fighting it. But 
if we have reached the stage of two competing solutions, 
both of which involve an Irish control of Irish affairs 
through a representative Assembly, the advocates of 
Federalism must take at least half the Home Rule case 
for granted. In 1910 they must have believed Mr. Red- 
mond when he said that he would accept a settlement 
within the Empire, and even within the Union. They 
must have trusted Catholic and Nationalist Ireland to 
play fair. Indeed, they made these admissions and 
many more. They may now, as we have said, find 
incompatibilities of structure between the present 
measure and a federal Constitution for these islands. 
But if they accept the Carsonite alliance with the 
reserved intention of throwing it over when they come 
into power, we should ask Ulster to open her political 
eye a little wider than usual. Home Rulers have no 
desire to close the Ulster question, if north-east Ulster 


herself desires to keep it open. If, for example, she 


asked that, after a fair trial of self-government, she 





i 


should be free to return to the Imperial Parliament, ye 
believe that the Liberal Party would grant such ap 
option, though with the shrewd suspicion that it would 
never be used. But before she talks of rebellion, she 
must tell us what she wants, and what she would take 
to settle. She cannot, for mere pride and whim, be 
allowed to hold up our governing system for ever. 

For what, in our view, would Protestant and jin. 
dustrial Ulster see in a self-governed Ireland? She does 
not, we think, cut a dazzling figure at Westminster, 
There she is nearly always outvoted, and the marked 
intellectual inferiority of her leaders exposes them 
to the contempt of Liberalism and _ the sneering 
tolerance of the Tory intellectuals. But she would 
probably see herself, if not in command of 
the Irish State, at least as its most powerful 
and compact industrial force. She would also see 
her besetting vision of a vindictive Catholic 
Nationalism dissolved by the Act which broke up the 
legislative union. A Home Rule Party is impossible 
in a Home Rule Ireland. There might be a Moderate 
Conservative Party, led, let us say, by Mr. Redmond, ora 
Clerical Party, relying on Mr. Healy, or a Moderate 
Liberal Party, looking chiefly to Mr. Dillon, or a more 
advanced Radical Party, in which Mr. O’Connor and Mr. 
Devlin would be leading figures. There would bea natural 
gravitation of capitalist Dublin to capitalist Belfast; 
a natural sympathy, on the other hand, between the 
urban democracies of the North and the South. Land- 
lordism would be enforced, both from above and from 
below, for the old owners would come into the Senate, 
and the new ones into the Dublin Commons; the 
laborer would look to a party which neither Mr. 
Redmond nor Mr. William Moore could control. If 
it is said that the Hamiltons and Castlereaghs know and 
foresee all this, and prefer the present situation, we doubt 
whether Belfast shipwrights or Presbyterian farmers 
also realise it. Mr. Churchill did well to show how the 
modern view of sea-power, and the change in the balance 
of power and population as between England and Ireland 
have removed the old Georgian fears that Ireland could 
serve as a landing-place for an invading army. But, 
unless Ulster herself is prepared to open her arms to 
the Teuton or the Russ, who, on the theory of 4 
moderately contented Ireland, dreams of doing it! 
Let us grant that difficulties of fiscal adjustment, small 
frictions of authority, appeals from Ireland for a freer 
hand in dealing with Irish taxes and Irish expenditure, 
will qualify the success of the new arrangement. They 
will. But these are the usual incidents of government, 
borne as easily and patiently as most causes of dispute 
in a moderately united and affectionate household. What 
we in England, and they in Ulster, ought to believe, if 
there is any ground of faith in human nature when it 18 
fairly treated, is that, as a matter both of policy and of 
good feeling, Catholic and Nationalist Ireland will go ® 
the extreme of conciliation towards her Protestant and 
Northern neighbors, and to the extreme of compliance 
towards England. Even under the Union, this reconcll- 
ing process has gone on. Mr. Churchill showed that the 
anti-English passion of Nationalist Ireland has declined 
each manifestation of it has rebounded on to a more and 
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more friendly and open-minded English democracy. 1798, 
1848, 1881, 1886, 1903, and 1912, are good dates to 
remember as we recall the steps in this continual work of 
appeasement. 

Its crown must appear when Home Rule restores 
Ireland to normal political and economic life, just as a 
patient, after delirium, goes back to his average tem- 
perature and the usual balance of his mind. If Ireland’s 
problems will then be much the same as our own, shall we 
blame her if she treats them on rather more conservative 
lines? For the general play of Irish forces under Home 
Rule is bound to be centripetal, 
Ireland will 


not centrifugal. 
the Empire as much as she 
wants it to-day ; she will want English credit and custom 
a great deal more; English good-will, on which to-day 
she does not set a high value, she will find to be quite 
priceless. Here, again, the Federationist, if he really 
knew what Federation meant, could join hands with the 
Home Ruler of the Ministerial type. 


want 


A federal system 
is not a forced and almost surgical juncture of Govern- 
ments. It is a process at once of liberty and of expan- 
sion—the humane association of free peoples already 
organised for the smaller ends of administration, and 
only not organised for those larger purposes which our 
complicated modern State life requires. Thus the Home 
Rule Bill corresponds, not to the creation of the Union 
of South Africa, but to the grant of self-government to 
the Transvaal and the Orange Colony, or to the 
grant of responsible government to the Canadian 
and maritime provinces of North America. Does anyone 
think that South Africa would have federated under 
the Lyttelton Constitution? Such a step was unthink- 
able, as no one knew better than Lord Selborne. <A free 
call had to come from South Africa before British states- 
manship could move a step towards a federal union. 
And Ireland has to acquire the power of choice and ex- 
pression before she can be asked to come into a federal 
arrangement. Such an arrangement no statesman on 
either side has as yet thought out. We are only at the 
stage when Nationalist Ireland and Liberal England have 
resolved to make a new experiment in liberty together. 





FROM BALANCE OF POWER TO CONCERT ? 
Tue Europe of sixty years ago was startled and faintly 
amused when Cavour decided to take his share in the 
Crimean War. To-day it is an Italian attack which 
has revived all the dormant perplexities and ambitions 
which centre in the Dardanelles. Our fathers and our 
grandfathers would have felt that the first of British 
Imperial interests was imperilled, before ever a shot had 
been fired at the Straits. It has required a slowly 
developing object-lesson to revive in us the perceptions 
which with them had become instinctive. Day by day 
the fleets of grain-laden ships have gathered beyond the 
forbidden passage. The captains have had to knock at 
the doors of the Embassy, and the shippers to remind 
the Foreign Office that something like seven millions 
sterling is lying waiting while the Italians perform their 
meaningless evolutions in front of the Turkish mines. 
A temporary solution, we suppose, has been reached ; and 
Turkey has been induced to reopen the Dardanelles, no 
doubt under a guarantee from the Powers that Italy will 











not be allowed to repeat her senseless exploit. So long 
as the Dardanelles were exposed to the threat of a forced 
passage, it was right and inevitable that every step 
known to science should be taken to make the passage 
dangerous. If the loss fell on the commerce of Europe, 
and on the merchants of the City and Odessa, their com- 
plaint lay against Italy and not against Turkey. 

The closing of the Straits has been a temporary 
incident in this monstrous war. But it is probable 
enough that it may serve to bring the whole dispute at 
last within the purview of the Concert’s diplomacy. A 
discussion in which the future of the Straits is involved 
is precisely what Russia has desired ever since M. Isvolsky 
first proposed a Conference to regulate the Bosnian affair. 
The universal benevolence of the speech on foreign affairs 
which M. Sazonoff delivered to the Duma at the end of 
last week may, indeed, be a conscious prelude to an 
embarrassing demand. The Russian Foreign Minister 
labored through a series of paragraphs to emphasise the 
intimacy of his affection for every Power in turn, and his 
references to Germany and Italy were, if possible, more 
cordial and certainly more emphatic than the assurances 
Was he 


addressing, in anticipation, a Council Board from which 


which he addressed to France and to ourselves. 


he will presently ask the opening of the Straits to the 
Russian fleet? That is a matter of speculation, but of 
the many anxious aspects of this Italian war, not the 
least disquieting is the close association which has 
declared itself between St. Petersburg and Rome. Russia 
seems in this conflict to be the Tertius Gaudens, and if 
her repeated efforts to rob the Turks prematurely of 
some of the fruits of their obstinate defence should 
eventually succeed, one may be sure that she will claim 
her commission on the transaction. Italian policy is 
manifestly directed towards bringing about some media- 
She has realised that the con- 


quest of Tripoli will be an affair of many years. She 


tion favorable to herself. 


cannot think that the occupation of the Agean Isles 
would seriously embarrass Turkey. But the cutting of 
cables, and the peril to navigation, illustrated by the 
to the 


Smyrna, are inconveniences which powerfully reinforce 


rather mysterious disaster “Texas’’ near 
the argument from the closing of the Straits, and also 
illustrate the perils to civilisation arising from a great 
naval war. There is, as we have urged from the out- 
break of the war, a case for the most drastic intervention. 
The Concert, if it was too weak to prevent the outbreak 
of the war, ought none the less to have contrived to limit 
its area to Africa. If it allows itself at last to act in 
response to these recent Italian provocations, public 
opinion will expect it to bear in mind that it is dealing 
with a piratical adventure, and treating with a Power 
which is palpably unable to make good her own am- 
bitions. To impose any solution which required the 
Turks to abandon their sovereignty over Tripoli would 
be to deal a fatal blow to the last vestige of any concep- 
tion of international right. 

The speech of Mr. Sazonoff to the Duma merits, 
meanwhile, a certain attention. It was a tedious per- 
formance which suggests no very notable intellectual 
equipment in the speaker. It was notable only for the 


effrontery of its official optimism. It betrayed some gift 
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of subconscious humor in the passage which explained 
that the Power 
national existence of Finland has imposed a quasi- 
protectorate on Mongolia, because the Chinese are so 
deplorably lacking in consideration for the national 
habits of thought of the Mongolians. The promise to 
withdraw the Russian troops from Persia when the 
Persian Government is strong enough to assure order, 


now engaged in suppressing the 


reads like an echo from the ’eighties of our own promises 
to withdraw from Egypt. The Persian Government has 
been strong enough to suppress its Parliament, and this 
week it is arresting deputies and exiling the leaders of 
the Opposition. Could a Russian Minister ask for more 
convincing proof that order is restored? But the real 
significance of the speech lay, to our thinking, in the 
rather unconventional passage dealing with Anglo- 
M. Sazonoff explained that Russia 
had herself found salvation by the Potsdam bargain, and 
had thus restored her “traditional friendship’’ with 
Germany. He went on to applaud Lord Haldane’s tenta- 


German relations. 


tive in Berlin, and trusted that we, in our turn, would 
reach an arrangement with Germany. He even spoke 
of Russia in a phrase which may have meant much or 
nothing, as a powerful intermediary between Germany 
and Great Britain. These, no doubt, are excellent senti- 
ments. We have no doubt that they are also sincere. 
Has not 
He is equally 
friendly to Germany and Great Britain, for each in 
turn has presented Russia with something she desires. 
From their rivalries he and his predecessors have ex- 
tracted the reversion of Persia. 
assist in a reconciliation, we may be sure that this good 
office also will be profitable. 

It would be foolish to carp at the really excellent 


M. Sazonoff is a convinced votary of peace. 
peace given him Persia and Mongolia? 


If he means to-day to 


advice which M. Sazonoff gave us. 
in hoping for the best and largest results from Lord 


We join with him 


The lesson which lies on the surface 
of his speech is that the elaborate Continental system 
which M. Delcassé sketched and Sir Edward Grey per- 
fected has crumbled like a house of cards. We set out 
to restore Russia to her position as a Great Power. We 


Haldane’s mission. 


made to her in Asia, on the morrow of her collapse, con- 
cessions which would have been generous had she been 
triumphant. Our aim was to hold her as a weight on our 
side in the balance of power. At every step in the 
gradual betrayal of Persia our subservience was ex- 
plained and defended, because it was necessary to pay 
this great price in order to have her alliance in our 
rivalry with Germany. The strangest development of 
this policy is unquestionably the assent which our Foreign 
Office has given to the construction of a Russo-Indian 
Railway through Persia. This departure from every 
tradition of Anglo-Indian strategy is inexplicable, unless 
it was a mere retort to the Bagdad Railway. We were 
nervous at the German approach to the Persian Gulf, and 
under the influence of that mood we actually sanctioned 
the building of a Russian road to India. But even as 
we sought to play off one Power against the other, the 
whole aspect of the problem changed. Russia, in 1907, 
seemed to be definitely ranged in the Franco-British 


To-day she bestrides the line which divides the 


canip. 














two European groups. The event has shown the folly ot 
our calculations. The Bosnian crisis, in which, per. 
force, we allowed Russia to be intimidated by an up. 
answerable German intervention, was the beginning of 
the end. Russia had to recognise that she could not 
face the enmity of a Continental Power, and in due 
course she went to Potsdam. The “Temps’’ said of 
that episode at the time that it was a proof that the 
Triple Entente had ceased to exist. To-day we have, 
from M. Sazonoff himself, an admission of the justice of 
that observation. Of course, the Dual Alliance exists, 
and the Triple Entente as well. But so also does a 
Russo-German entente. Russia, in short, has entered 
what Sir Edward Grey would call “ the orbit of German 
diplomacy.’’ The adventure of the balance of power has 
ended as it was bound to end. We have discovered that 
Russia has neither the will to keep her engagements nor 
the ability to act “a brilliant second ’’ in a European 
duel. She has at least given us the legacy of her good 
advice. The signs all are that we intend to follow it, 
if our Foreign Office has the ability to cut a path where 
it sees a goal. 





AN INVITATION TO SOCIAL WAR. 


Tue idea of a class war has hitherto been scouted by 
sober-minded persons as a wild doctrine of revolutionary 
Socialism unlikely to obtain any hold in this country. 
The real and essential harmony of capital and labor, 
employer and employed, though marred by occasional 
discord, remains a deep, underlying, unifying principle. 
Social reform consists in strengthening the harmony and 
resolving the discords. On the extreme left of labor 
there has, of course, always been a band of irreconcilables 
desirous of widening the breach and inflaming the passion 
of class conflict. But it takes two classes to make a 
class war, and hitherto the employing and possessing 
classes have solidly refused to entertain the permanent 
possibility of such a strife. We much regret to see that 
this wise moderation is giving way in certain quarters 
We have before us the 
rules and regulations and the statement of objects of 
a body which calls itself the Civilian Force, whos 
President is the Duke of Abercorn, and upon whos 
Grand Council sit four other peers, Privy Councillors, 
several Unionist Members of Parliament, several army 
The first professed 
aim of this new organisation is “To assist as a civilian 
force in the maintenance of ‘Law and Order’ and the 
preservation of the peace ’’—an entirely innocent and 
commendable object, as it might seem. Its fuller pur 
pose, however, is exposed in the following terms: “To 
oppose all those who advocate the use of force or violence 
in attacks on the British Constitution, the destruction of 
national institutions, the confiscation of property, the 


to a spirit of foolish panic. 


officers, and Archdeacon Sinclair. 


coercion of free labor, interference with personal liberty, 
or revolutionary objects of any kind.’’ Recruits are 
invited to enrol themselves in one of the following 
classes : 

(a) “ Special Service Members ’’ being those who aré 
willing to serve throughout the Kingdom, and hold them- 


| selves ready to start at short notice in flying columns. 


(5) “ Trade Service Members ’’ being those who ar? 
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yilling to serve in any prescribed trade for the protection 
of their own business or employment, or with the consent 
od their employers for the protection of other concerns 
ofa similar kind. 

(c) “ Service Members ’’ are those who join the force 
for active service in case of need within a prescribed 
area. 

These forces of armed men are to be enrolled in 
empanies, brigades, and divisions, duly officered under 
s headquarters’ staff, the permanent chief of which is 
acertain Mr. W. M. Power. 

In a word, here in a country better equipped than 
any other in the world with defensive machinery of 
Government, these gentlemen propose to set up a revo- 
lutionary Committee of Public Safety, professedly to 
supplement, actually to supplant, the State. What is 
Who are those who 
advocate “‘ the use of force or violence in attacks upon the 
British Constitution ’’ which this Civilian Force would 
There is only one quarter of the United 
Kingdom where any breath of such a menace can be 
traced. Ulster is the only spot where the legislative and 
executive powers of the Crown and the British Consti- 
tution are called in question. If the threats which are 
even made in the House of Commons by Unionists have 
ay substance, it is intended at no distant time to set 
the King’s writ at defiance in certain counties of Ulster. 
Isthe Civilian Force, presided over by the Duke of Aber- 
orn, designed to reinforce the powers of the Crown and 
to preserve “law and order” in the only part of the 
country where the contingency is at all likely to arise? 
On the contrary, we are informed that, for the express 
purpose of avoiding such a contingency, the scope of the 
organisation is not to be extended to Ireland. 

What, then, is the real object? The true answer is 
furnished by an inflammatory paragraph in a leaflet pub- 
lished by the League. ‘“ The public has been lulled into 
the belief that the Labor agitators have brought about 
this strike to establish a minimum wage, to rectify a 
grievance, and to improve the position of the miners ; but 
that seems to be only their war cry, and the real inten- 
tio underlying the whole strike appears to be a plot to 
work up the laboring population to that which has been 
the goal of extremists for the last two years—namely, a 
National Strike.”” The Civilian Force is to act as blacklegs 
ind strike-breakers, nominally in the defence of property 
and public order. It is “ to render help to railways, ships, 
docks, tramways, electric power, light, sanitary, or other 
public services in times of emergency,’’ and “ in all cases 
vhere it is obvious that a breach of the peace has occurred 
to the public detriment, to assist in the preservation of 
the peace.” “ Primarily,” “the force shall represent 
and embody the spontaneous offer of high-minded citizens 
o go to the rescue of the weak and oppressed members 
of the public who are victimised by the apostles of law- 
lessness and disorder.” | Now this language and these 
‘entiments are very familiar to us. They repre- 
“nt the view of those who hold that every strike is a 
rebellion which ought to be forcibly suppressed, and 
‘very trade union a tyrannical conspiracy which ought to 
be “brought to justice.” A flow of breathless vitupera- 
on, contributed this month by Mr, W, S, Lilly to the 


the real meaning of the proposal ? 


oppose ? 
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“ Nineteenth Century,’’ contains the authentic note of 
scared property, when it describes the miners’ strike as 
“a daring conspiracy against the Commonwealth which, 
in most civilised countries, would have been put down 
in a few days.’’ It ought to be put down here! But 
how? A confederacy of traitorous politicians—Liberal, 
Labor, Irish traitors—are actually in possession of the 
orthodox machinery of “ law and order,’’ and will afford 
no protection to property! Hence the need of this 
Citizen Force, to perform those primary duties of the 
State which are neglected. The notion is not a novel 
one. In the United States there exists a famous corps of 
professional detectives and bravos, known as Pinkerton’s 
men, hired out as mercenary soldiers to break strikes 
and punish refractory industrial serfs. This Civilian 
Force is evidently designed to do for love the work which 
Pinkerton’s men do for a living. Now, it is undeniable 
that occasions may and do arise when the forces of the 
public authority find themselves unable to cope with a 
sudden burst of disorder, and are obliged to call upon 
private citizens for their assistance. But to suggest that 
this is a justification for the organisation of a volunteer 
force of the propertied classes, who shall take it upon 
themselves to decide when “a breach of the peace has 
occurred,’’ and who shall be armed and drilled to do the 
work which the law normally imposes on the police and 
the military, is a really monstrous perversion of the situa- 
tion. The natural and necessary effect of such a force 
would be to produce a chronic condition of danger to the 
public peace, by means of an abuse of the emergency use 
of special constables. Nor would that be the worst result. 
The known existence in every civilised centre of a large 
organised force of armed men, representing property, and 
primarily concerned in putting down strikes and 
thwarting the Trade Unions, would furnish a convincing 
proof of the reality of what at present is a mere chimera, 
namely, the Class War. It would be the step which, 
above all others, the French Syndicalist advocate, Sorel, 
would desire the “ bourgeoisie’’ to take, in order to 
dramatise the actuality of class antagonism, and to 
enflame into effective violence the revolutionary passion 
of the workers. 





THE MIND OF CONSERVATISM.* 


At the close of an eloquent, impassioned, and singularly 
interesting exposition of his creed, Lord Hugh Cecil tells 
us that he did not conceive it as his task to consider 
Conservatism “ otherwise than in its ideal form.’’ Heis, 
of course, aware that less noble motives play their part 
in the working of any actual political party, but as a 
sculptor “ aims at carving an Apollo or a Venus, rather 
than ugly and deformed, but not less human, men and 
women,’’ so he has aimed at presenting the best mind of 
Conservatism, that which Conservatism wishes to be, 
though it may not always realise its ideal. 
just and the method sound. 


The plea is 
In representing Conser- 
vatism, Liberalism, Socialism, or indeed any political or 
religious creed, we should at least begin by setting out 
what it means to be, what it would be at its best. The 


* “Conservatism.” By Lord Hugh Cecil. Home University 
Library. Williams & Norgate. 1s. net, 
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question what it really has been would involve an 
historical study too long and detailed for the compass of 
a volume such as that which lies before us. To 
opponents in particular it is the best, the absolute utter- 
most of a creed, that matters. 
consistencies may be left to its own supporters, or to the 


Its aberrations and in- 


small change of platform controversy. Lord Hugh lifts 
the whole question to a higher plane. He carves out, to 
keep his own metaphor, the presentment of Conservatism 
as the best Conservative sees it in his best moments, and 
that is precisely the form in which it is most interesting 
to Liberals. What, then, is the nature of this ideal, or 
quintessential, Conservatism ? 

Our author dates the rise of modern Conservatism 
from the Whig Burke and the “ dissentient Whig ”’ Pitt 
—more particularly from Burke—and makes its first, and 
indeed in the end, its permanent work the opposition to 
Jacobinism. Three roots combine to make the tree. 
There is the natural conservatism of man, written with 
a small ‘‘ c,’’ there is the creed of Church and King, and 
On all these Lord 


Hugh Cecil has many interesting things to say. In 


there is the Imperial sentiment. 


particular, his hint that modern Conservatism will look 
for a revival of the positive and practical functions of 
But the vital 
centre of the book is neither in the historical setting of 


the monarchy will be noted with interest. 


Conservatism nor in its political and Imperial applica- 
tion, but in its doctrine of the attitude of Conservatism 
to social reform. This doctrine is sufficiently remarkable. 
It begins 
‘‘ Christian morals as revealed in the New Testament ’’ 


with an uncompromising acceptance of 


as the standard of political life. There may exist a 
disposition ‘‘ not very definitely formulated ’’ ‘‘ to go 
behind the authority of the New Testament on morals,’’ 
but it is not strong or definite enough to be worth con- 
sidering. ‘‘ Whenever in these pages an ethical question 
is considered, whenever it is said or implied that any 
theory or course of conduct is morally right or wrong, 
appeal is always intended to the ethical teaching of the 
New Testament.’’ This is perfectly definite. It is also 
somewhat sweeping, and the unsophisticated reader, 
remembering the Sermon on the Mount, and conscious of 
the actual structure of society, prepares himself for some- 
thing very different from a reasoned defence of things as 
they are. 

But he is rapidly disillusioned. It appears that, 
after all, the New Testament has little to say about the 
State. 
are conveyed by the expressions “ the community ’’ and 


It contains nothing whatever of such ideas as 
“society.” Such teaching as that of the parable of the 
widow’s mite “is in the highest degree individualistic.” 
The supposition that the New Testament is in some way 
socialistic is an illusion based on the emphatic warnings 
to the rich. The assumption implied in the efforts of the 
modern reformer is that “it is much better to be rich 
than to be poor,” whereas the Gospels teach that it is 
better to be poor than to be rich. Christianity works 


> 


upon the individual heart and conscience, and so stimu- 
lates men to become social reformers when they see great 


wrong or suffering around them. But though industrial 








competition, for example, is certainly un-Christian, the 


New Testament has apparently nothing whatever to say 
to the State, or to the individual as a citizen, on the duty 


of finding some mode of organising industrial relations 
that shall be less inconsistent with Christian principles, 
In short, the union of religion and politics, made abso. 
lute on one page, is superseded by as absolute a divorce 
Those whom God hath joined together 
The State, it would 
seem for the moment, is a cold abstraction, destitute of 


upon the next. 
man makes haste to put asunder. 


conscience and religion. Yet, if the State is the aggregate 
of citizens, and if each of these citizens, as a man, is sub- 
ject to the Christian rule, how can he put off this rule 
when he votes, or speaks in Parliament, or legislates, or 
administers an office? Tow can he, we will not say take 
part in and maintain an essentially un-Christian system, 
but vigorously defend that system against those who 
Yet this is what 


Lord Hugh’s Conservatism compels him to do. 


would amend it in a Christian sense? 


The paradox is the more surprising because we have 
only to read on a few pages to find that the State, about 
which the New Testament knew nothing, and which has, 
it has appeared, no religious or moral responsibility for 
the essentially un-Christian character of its economic 
organisation, is nevertheless “as a body to be religious.” 
Religion is to be an integral part of the State’s life. Yet 
the State has no religious duty in the matter of the 
regulation of its industrial relations. Its economy is 
founded on competition. The able come to the front, the 
weak fall behind. No doubt the fortunate should be 
charitable and merciful, but again and again we are told 
that even the deserving have no claim as of right against 
the State. For a body which is “as a body to be 
’ recognises, it seems, no such rights. What is 
the solution of this amazing paradox? 


religious ’ 
We may find it in 
“ By that,’’ z.e., by the State 
being religious, “ we mean that all who bear a part in 
should be reminded that behind 

there lies the unseen world, 


the definition of religion. 


State affairs 
the visible world 
the temple’ of an Ineffable Being, Righteous, Omni- 


>? 


potent, and Eternal Here, perhaps, we have 


the explanation. Religion is essentially a matter of 
another world. It is not something to redeem and 
elevate this present life, to right the wrong, to dry up 
the tears, to establish the ways of justice and mercy and 
peace. It leaves the world-order to flounder in its mire, 
establishing for the individual the hope of: a better life 
If this be religion, it is clear that the State 


But why, then, should the 


elsewhere. 
cannot be founded upon it. 


State support it, and’ why should religion be stained - 


by association with so secular and so unholy 4 
thing as the State? Lord Hugh Cecil is, in short, 
confronted with all the contradictions that aris 
from the unreal separation of the natural and the 
supernatural, and that in their most violent form. 
The result is simply that he takes the supernatural as 4 
guide where he chooses, and discards it where he chooses, 
and this is precisely that fallacy of supernaturalism 
against which all that is best in modern thought, whether 
it be Christian or non-Christian, is in full revolt. 
Conceiving religion as essentially a looking towards 
the other world, Lord Hugh naturally over-emphasises 
the ethical indifference of the existing social order. 
There follow accordingly two surprising chapters 
“ Property and Taxation ’’ and on “ The State and the 
Individual.’’ The first of these is conceived to show the 
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utter indifference of economic forces to ethical considera- 
tions. All this—exaggerated, as I for one should consider 
it-_might be read with joy by an extreme Socialist. But 
whereas the Socialist would draw the obvious conclusion, 
that wealth gained by wholly non-moral means is devoid 
of moral sanction, Lord Hugh, by a violent paradox, 
which it is impossible to justify, arrives at precisely 
the opposite conclusion. We are not, it appears, to look 
The “circumstances of its acquisi- 
seem to some people, we learn, to affect the justice 
of a claim of property. Probably Lord Hugh himself 
would think so in the case of a burglar. 


at origins at all. 


”? 


tion 


What precisely 
is the case of a financier of questionable honesty, or of a 
His- 
torically the title of the bulk of landed property in 
England does not bear investigation. 


landlord who has annexed a piece of common? 


In proclaiming it 
as sacrosanct, Lord Hugh Cecil can found himself on 
nothing but prescription. But of all titles to property 
prescription is the most clearly artificial. That un- 
interrupted possession for a term of years should found 
a claim of right in perpetuity is clearly a matter of 
public convenience, and if the rights of property are 
founded on nothing better than this, they will crumple 
up like paper against much more cogent considerations, 
not merely of public convenience, but of 
necessity. 


general 
Yet throughout these chapters the argument 
is that whatever a man happens to have gained and to 
hold in accordance with the methods which the legal 
system happens at any time to permit, is his by a right 
so sacred that any readjustment of these relations which 
would diminish his gains is a definite injustice and an 
intrinsic wrong. Once again we are faced by a violent 
On the one hand, justice is bare legality. 
That is justly mine which the law has made mine. On 
the other hand, a change of the law which takes any part 
of what is mine from me is unjust. 


contradiction. 


Justice is absolutely 
subservient to law when it is a question of establishing 
my title to the property which I hold. Law is as abso- 
lutely subservient to justice when it is a question whether 
I should continue to hold it untaxed, or whether in the 
future I should be allowed to acquire the same sort of 
property under the same conditions. 

I have to conclude, therefore, that the mind of 
Conversatism as revealed in Lord Hugh Cecil’s exceed- 
ingly able, candid, and fearless volume is one of sheer 
negation of the claim of human right upon society. This 
is why Conservatism is, from first to last, an attack upon 
Jacobinism, which, whatever its faults and excesses, 
was founded on an assertion of human right as against 
the social structure. In its denials Conservatism is 
moreover revealed as divided against itself. It is founded 
on a religion which it refuses to apply to the social 
order. It is founded on rights of property which it 
cannot justify by history, nor by economics, but only by 
the established fact, that is, the force of law. Yet it 
invokes the name of justice against changes in the law 
enforced by a majority which happens to have force on 
its side. It presents the ethics of Thrasymachus with- 
out his consistency. It is a creed not merely of nega- 


tions, but of negations that conflict with and destroy 
one another, 


L. T. H, 





Life and Hetters. 


THE RISKS OF LIVING. 


Arter the first horror has passed away, the “ Titanic ’”’ 
disaster has left a permanent rent in the complacency of 
our normal outlook upon life. It is felt as an outrageous 
breach of the government which man is supposed to have 
established over Nature for his security and happiness. 
The uncontrolled and unforeseen movements of an ice- 
berg, big enough to bring sudden destruction upon a 
great steamship with its freight of human lives, are a 
declaration of revolt, almost of anarchy, on the part of 
Nature. The consternation such an act evokes is not 
allayed but rather intensified when reflection exonerates 
Nature by the accumulating evidence of human folly. 
It is true, as Mr. Buxton soothingly informed the House 
of Commons, that such accidents are nowadays very un- 
common. With the “ Westminster Gazette,’’ he would 
have us observe that the average loss of life in crossing 
the Atlantic is almost absurdly small, much less than 
we have any right to expect. Indeed, we are almost 
invited to adopt the view that, after a number of years 
of virtually complete abstinence, the Atlantic is entitled 
to this monstrous meal. But the ordinary man is never 
impressed by averages, and none of these considerations 
is calculated to abate his profound disquietude. What 
impresses him in the slowly unfolding revelations of the 
“Titanic ’’ inquiry is the number and magnitude of all 
sorts of risks against which he thought he was insured. 
The accuracy of the complicated mechanism of a modern 
steamship had secretly imposed upon him the placid con- 
viction that the irregularities of temper, the caprices, 
indiscretions, and follies of the human beings called upon 
to administer this mechanism, did not matter. He now 
realises, as never before, that human skill, judgment, 
and discipline, on the part of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures, are essential and permanent factors in the 
security he craves, and that any lapse, or small coin- 
cidence of lapses, on their part may actually put an end 
to the life he values so highly. 

It has generally shaken his confidence in the 
reliability of human arrangements. Perhaps this loss is 
not without its compensations. Has any man the right 
to feel so safe as most ordinary well-to-do folks feel in 
modern civilised communities? We do not often realise 
how unique an achievement this security has been in 
the history of human, or even of organic, life. Plagues, 
famines, floods, and wars still wipe out millions of lives 
and lay waste large tracts of populated country in China, 
India, even Russia—but not any longer in the civilised 
West. The most devastating forces of Nature have been 
subdued, and for some decades—perhaps the longest 
period in history—the surviving menace of war has, with 
difficulty indeed, and with vast expense, been held 
successfully at bay. Until comparatively recent times, 
even in this country, most men, even of the well-to-do 
classes, felt themselves exposed from time to time 
to ‘the risk of a sudden violent death from some 
accident of travel, some personal quarrel, some criminal 
assault, or participation in some civil disorder—not to 
mention military services. Malignant epidemics skulked 
abroad, slaying their thousands, and injuries to persons 
and to property were of such frequent occurrence as to 
keep alive in all men’s minds a sense of the hazards of 
life, 

In one of his inimitable sketches, Mr. Galsworthy 
not long ago drew a realistic sketch of the life of an 
affluent, well-placed couple, man and wife, dwelling in a 
well-appointed house in Kensington, refusing the risks of 
a family, well-insured against pecuniary losses, and 
guarding themselves with minute contrivance against 
any shocks even to their sensibilities. There are large 
classes of people of means, leisure, and refinement, in the 
inner sanctuaries of our civilised societies, to whom 
civilisation has come primarily to signify not ampler 
opportunities for progress towards a higher intellectual 
or spiritual life, or vigorous co-operation with their 
fellow-men for the enlargement of the human life, but 
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a secure environment for a prolonged career of timid 
self-indulgence. Life is to them no longer an adventure, 
an enterprise. They seek no passionate experiences, no 
glories or revelations, only to be quite safe and com- 
fortable for as many years as possible. The virtual 
evaporation of any real belief in personal immortality, 
even among most of those who cling to orthodoxy in 
religion, has accentuated this craving for order and 
security and length of days. “ Hath man no second 
life? Pitch this one high,’’ wrote Matthew Arnold. But 
“high life’’ is itself a term of dubious interpretation, 
and those who wish to be on the safe side substitute 
“long’’ for “high.’’ Though plenty of hazards still 
remain for those who do the hard work of the world in 
the industrial foundations of our complicated civilisation 
—the hazards of the miners, the shunters, the stokers, 
and of all those who come to close grips with the ruder 
powers of Nature—an ever-growing number of persons 
and classes succeed in climbing on to some shelf of safety. 
Language teaches much about values, and the manifold 
applications of the term “insurance’’ bear testimony to 
the truth. We would insure ourselves against all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, banish accident, risk, irregularity, 
and the unforeseen from intervening in human affairs, 
and thus life will be worth living! 

Will it? Is it wise to play so much for safety? 
The question at least demands consideration. Nature 
herself seems to put in a protest. May not the conscious 
concentration upon safety, the ever more scrupulous pro- 
vision against minuter risks, entail its own injuries? Is 
not hypochondria the natural Nemesis of this extreme 
cult of physical security? Can we not read in the 
delicacy and the preciosity which make much of our later 
art and literature so unsatisfying, often so repulsive, to 
persons of robust feeling and intelligence, the marks of 
a culture playing for security, and refusing to face boldly 
the demands for spiritual revaluations and the confronta- 
tion of the more formidable problems of our age? 

We are well aware that the readiest assent to these 
doubts and protests may come from certain professed 
enemies of world-order, who have never ceased to din into 
our ears the gospel of the moral economy of war as the 
best dispeller of the torpor of security, the best stimulator 
of the spiritual energies of man. And even the stoutest 
friends of peace will always do well to acknowledge the 
virtues that sometimes accrue from war. No heart can 
fail to respond to the thrill of Frederick’s brutally inspir- 
ing taunt, flung out to his soldiers hesitating to advance 
before a withering fire from the ramparts: “ Dogs! 
Would you live for ever? ” 

Nevertheless, we hold that the proper and necessary 
age for the risks and the attendant glories of war is 
passing. The devotion of the time, money, thought, 
and emotions of modern peoples to the purposes and pre- 
parations of war constitutes the gravest of our false 
economies. So, too, with the risks and dangers connected 
with the ordinary routine material arrangements of life. 
There is no true business economy for modern man in this 
sort of risk-taking. To suggest a defence or palliation of 
such an elaborate and multifarious collapse of human 
skill and intelligence as is represented in the wreck of the 
“Titanic,” on the ground that such risks are necessary 
and cannot reasonably be eliminated, is merely a fatuous 
plea for incompetence. We ought to claim to have com- 
plete security against such misadventures. We need such 
security in the routine arrangements of life, not, however, 
in order that our life may be quite secure and properly 
arranged, but that we may make life a higher and a 
nobler sort of adventure. Human progress will always 
involve risk-taking, risks to body and to soul. The new 
physical conquests of man demand their heavy hazards 
and th-ir victims, as aviation—perhaps the least com- 
mendable of recent physical advances—testifies. No 
limits can be assigned to the glories and the risks of the 
new-opening roads of physics, chemistry, and bacteriology. 

But richest of all in necessary risk-taking is the 
whole sphere of human conduct. The novelty, the ad- 
venture, the hazards of human life must more and more 
be sought in those fields of action in which the spirit of 
man operates most freely, and in an environment most 
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amenable to his control. In the reassessment of human 
values, the reconstruction of human institutions, in the 
necessary risks of social experiment, in politics and in. 
dustry, in education and all the spiritual arts in which 
the powers of humanity may be tested and realised, 
here, surely, lie the most important of the tasks of man- 
kind in the future. We need as absolute a security as 
we can obtain in the routine walks of life, in order to 
devote our energies more fully, not to ease, luxury, and 
torpor, but to these new modes of risk-taking. 





BROWNING. 


He has been dead twenty-two years now, and when 
he was born in Camberwell, a century ago next Tuesday, 
Byron was just publishing the two first cantos of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’’ Shelley was writing ‘‘ Queen Mab,’’ Keats was 
writing his first published poem (the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Spenser ’’), Wordsworth’s supreme work was done but 
he had nearly forty years to live, Goethe was writing 
the story of his almost medieval boyhood, Victor Hugo 
was ten years old, England was receiving the despatches 
from Badajoz, and Napoleon was massing his armies 
in Poland for the invasion of Russia. So we may date the 
birth of the man who was to rank with Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Matthew Arnold as one of the great English 
successors to a great poetic age. When we look back 
upon the English poetry of last century, we find 
Browning’s name among the dominating names for fifty 
years. During those fifty years his fame fluctuated only 
to increase, until, during the last decade of his life, it 
culminated in a kind of intellectual adoration that 
narrowly escaped becoming a fashion. A _ studious 
Society was devoted to his honor, Extension lecturers in 
their courses fought on his side, and the mighty welcomed 
him to their houses as a show. Except Tennyson, no 
English poet could point to such tangible evidences of 
success, and death alone saved him (only just in time) 
from the Laureate’s crown and butt of sherry. 

After twenty years, his position is certainly not so 
high. The young no longer follow his words with 
passionate devotion; they no longer brood and puzzle 
over his meaning for hours and days together. It is ten 
to one if they know him at all, except for catching rats 
or riding to Ghent. Ageing readers still recall him with 
a regretful, an almost apologetic, pleasure. At one time 
he meant so much to them; his revelation was like the 
vision of a new world. But the young are the arbiters 
of favor, and a reference to Browning now passes them 
unrecognised. They are rightly occupied with the living, 
or with the dead to whom time has added wonder. Donne 
and Crabbe, we hear, are having their vogue at last; 
excellent poets both, and remarkable for combining true 
poetry with clerical success in the Established Church. 
But how the young of the ’eighties would have laughed 
at the thought of pursuing Donne and Crabbe when 
Browning lay before them! 

The living have the vital interest; they are bone 
of our bone; they look out upon the same world as our- 
selves, and confront the same destinies ; we listen to their 
words with eagerness of expectation; who knows what 
they may not say to strengthen or arouse? The historic 
dead have gathered round them the charm of romance: 
we like to hear their voices echoing, like the horns of 
elfland, from so great a distance: we imagine their 
surroundings, so different from our own, and it is joy t 
discover thoughts so like ours among those ancient scenes. 
But the men our mere fathers honored have neither the 
attraction of life nor of romance. Our fathers them- 
selves have generally become rather dull and drowsy 
people, still occupied with things that do not much con- 
cern us. and the objects of their admiration are likely 
to be bores. There is no pleasure of discovery 
adventure in searching them out, and writers that were 
highly esteemed by such uninteresting people as our 
fathers cannot really count for much. Tt is a commot- 
place of observation. The poets of vester-vear lie in the 
trough of the waves. no crest unliftine them, and, for 
the present, Browning lies with them in the trough. 
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In his case, there is also a special cause for neglect. 
The fifteen years that followed his death displayed certain 
conspicuous qualities—a curiosity in exotic emotion, a 
bloodthirsty swagger that passed for virility, and an 
impatience of spiritual interests. These were not 
Browning’s qualities. The note of the fin de siécle was 
not optimistic, and Browning’s prevailing characteristic 
was thought to be optimism. In the last seven years the 
spirit of the age has changed again, but our interest has 
chiefly lain in rebellion against the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity between rich and poor, or men and women. 
Spiritual interests, the elevation of passion, and other 
aspects of life to which Browning devoted himself have 
certainly revived, but they are taking different forms, 
and Browning’s perplexities and solutions already 
look almost equally antiquated. Worse than all, the 
reproach of “easy optimism ’’ clings to him still. It is 
not altogether fair. People who have never troubled to 
read one single work of the poet cadge from some 
scornful lecturer the lines :— 

““God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world,” 

and, on the strength of them, dismiss twenty-two volumes 
with a sneer. Those two lines, just right in their place 
for ending an Italian work-girl’s song as she goes out 
into the morning air of her one holiday, have done the 
poet’s reputation incalculable harm. But the harm 
comes from the ignorance or stupidity of the scoffers, 
not from the lines. The poet suffers from the same 
stupidity that distorts the saying, “ The poor ye have 
always with you, but Me ye have not always,” into a 
desire to perpetuate poverty for ever. One might as 
easily set about proving Browning’s desperate pessimism 
from the line, “ There may be heaven; there must be 
hell,’’ in “ Time’s Revenges,” or from the concluding 
lines of “ Gold Hair ’’ :— 

“Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 

At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.” 

Nevertheless, there is something in the charge of 
optimism, and the poet’s method sometimes strengthened 
it. He was always trying to conceal himself, and speak 
through the mouths of others in the dramatic manner. 
He called his “ Dramatic Lyrics’’ “so many utterances 
of so many imaginary people, not mine,’’ and the 
dramatic lyric was his special form. He wrote in 
“ House ”’ :— 

“Invite the world, as my betters have done? 
‘Take notice: this building remains on view, 
Its suites of reception, every one, 

Its private apartments and bedroom, too; 
For ticket apply to the Publisher.’ 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 


A peep through my window, if folks prefer, 
But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine.” 


But his admirable attempts at concealment and reticence 
were not always successful. His threshold has been very 
freely trampled. The life and thoughts of few poets are 
so accessible and familiar. Asin “Saul” and “ A Death 
in the Desert,’’ his dramatic method frequently breaks 
down and reveals the vital personality of the poet him- 
self, expressing his own hopes, his own beliefs, the things 
which for him gave life its highest value. Without 
spiritual hope, without spiritual purpose laboring in the 
universe, man’s life appeared to him almost incredible, 
and with an irresistible will to believe, he insisted upon 
discovering the spiritual hope and purpose at the centre 
of existing religion. Living through an age when the 
forms and supposed evidences of accepted belief were 
much shaken, he set himself to maintain the truth of his 
passionate convictions by dramatic arguments that 
sometimes discarded drama and transcended reason. 
Without those convictions he could not live, and in that 
sense he must be called an optimist, for he certainly 
succeeded in living. We will grant that the optimism 
was too strongly insisted upon. It gets the air of 
deliberation. The happiness of other people, if they talk 
much about it, is always a little difficult to support, but 
deliberate happiness in the midst of a world’s perplexity 
and woe is unendurable as an undertaker’s jollity. And 
for this reason there is much in Browning’s dramatic 





discussions upon faith and life that, we suppose, will 
never be read with strong conviction again. The shape 
of the problem has slightly changed ; the attempted solu- 
tion no longer satisfies. If the hope of conviction is 
gone, large quantities of the poet’s work are unlikely 
to be revived, except by professors and the chroniclers of 
faded thought. 

In any case, so prolific a poetry could not survive 
entire. Wordsworth lives in the supreme poems selected 
from the mass of his work by Matthew Arnold. Devoted 
Wordsworthians read much besides with delight ; but for 
life in the outer world there is very little to add. 
Browning made his own selections, and it is chiefly by 
the first series of those that he will live. From the second 
series, one could include a great deal; as we turn those 
familiar pages again, we find two-thirds of the volume 
that we cannot imagine forgotten. We would add a few 
lyrics from ‘‘ Asolando,’’ perhaps ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’’ and a 
ballad or two. A few devout Browningites will continue 
to uphold the rest; they will extricate the problems of 
“ Fifine,’’ “ The Inn Album,” and others; they will roam 
“Sordello”’ for the peculiar and beautiful atmosphere 
that breathes even from its most incomprehensible pages ; 
and they will cherish “ The Ring and the Book ”’ for the 
four main monologues. But it is on the raft of those 
selections, with some omissions, and very little added, 
that the poet’s soul will be carried down to the age 


| beyond us. 


When the worst is said, what an astonishing body 
of work remains! How rich in the grotesque, the 
humorous and dramatic! How various in theme, fresh 
and vital in passion, free from prettiness and wish-wash ! 
‘* No connection with any othershopon the road,’’ Jowett 
said should be written over Browning’s poetic door. Let 
us again recall some of those titles so long endeared: 
“The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church ”’ 
(to the present writer, the greatest of Browning’s achieve- 
ments), “ A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” “In a Gondola,” 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” “Cleon,” “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” “Up at a 
Villa,” “ Memorabilia,” “The Last Ride Together,” 
“The Worst of it,”’ “ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 
“The Patriot,’ ‘‘ Confessions ”’ :— 

‘* What is he buzzing in my ears? 
*‘ Now that I come to die, 
Do I view the world as a vale of tears?’ 

Ah, reverend sir, not I!” 
The quotation is irresistible. And after all these come a 
good score of poems besides, an astonishing body of work 
for one man to live by! Nearly all of it was comprised 
in the flimsy numbers of “ Bells and Pomegranates’”’ 
(1841-46), the fifty pieces called “Men and Women” 
(1855), and the sixteen pieces of “ Dramatis Persone ” 
(1864). These count for everybody ; the rest for students 
and devotees. 

In a preface which he once wrote for some forged 
letters of Shelley, Browning has observed: ‘“ Every 
achievement of genius has been mainly inspired by a 
great moral purpose. Nothing else is adequate for the 
bestowal of a life upon a labor, hard, slow, and not sure.” 
To manycritics,thatwould appear a hard saying, but, both 
by example and precept, Browning certainly illustrated 
it. As to his moral purpose, we would not bind him 
down to one alone, but there isonethat frequently recurs. 
It is the same as the vow in Goethe’s “ General Confes- 
sion ’’—‘“‘ Uns vom Halben zu entwéhnen,’’ To wean our- 
selves from half-heartedness—in “ Dis aliter visum,” in 
“Youth and Art,” in “ Sordello,’’ and in many other 
poems, we hear that warning note. Most clearly we hear 
it in “ The Statue and the Bust ” :— 

“Only they see not God, I know, 
Nor all that chivalry of his, 
The soldier-saints who, row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of blise— 
Since, the end of life being manifest, 
He had burned his way thro’ the world to this.” 

To the poet, the end of liferemained always manifest. 
By the grace of that vision, he weaned himself from half- 
heartedness, and so he abides, no frustrate ghost, upon 
the records of high and seclusive literature, which is the 
pride of our country, equal to her pride in freedom. 
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CITY BUILDERS IN INDIA. 


Lorp Harpince has arrived at Simla. On that match- 
less scene by the slopes of Jacko, among the 
deodars, in sight of the Snowy Range, the English 
designers of new Delhi sent out from this country will 
presently be submitting their preliminary plans to him. 
The English Delhi is to be built in “ five years.’’ Mogul 
Delhi, Shah Jehan’s, took ten. Akbar the Great’s Agra, 
Delhi’s rival and architectural superior, took .much 
longer. But in this sense, ‘‘ Delhi,’’ or ‘‘ Agra,’’ mainly 
signifies, not the town wherein dwelt the common people, 
but the ‘‘ Fort,’’ as the English called it, the Citadel, 
the Lal Kila—a congregation of magnificent palaces, 
mosques, gardens, pleasure domes such as the poet of 
‘‘Kubla Khan’’ might have planted in Xanadu; all 
enclosed, within their vast circuit of red wall, as jewels 
in their casket. The Lal Kila (Red Citadel) of Agra, or 
of Delhi, was the nucleus round which there gradually 
rose and spread in every direction mansions, temples, 
palaces, the work partly of the Emperors, partly of the 
nobles, which in some instances—as in that of the Taj 
at Agra, the great Mosque at Delhi, and Akbar’s nobly 
impressive mausoleum at Secundra—equalled or even 
surpassed in beauty and splendor the masterpieces in the 
Citadel itself, where dwelt the Autocrat with his 
ministers and multitudinous Court, and where the earliest 
scouts of a trading syndicate, renowned in after time as 
‘“‘ John Company,” went down on their knees, with their 
shoes off, to petition ‘‘ the Great Mogul.’’ Allowing for 
the changed conditions of three centuries, the new 
capital founded by the Great Mogul’s inheritor will 
correspond to Akbar’s or Shah Jehan’s Lal Kila. And 
we know that the ruling Princes of India have it in mind 
to build each his Palace in the neighborhood of the new 
Imperial Court—as many of their forefathers did, long 
before the “Cheesemongers of Leadenhall Street ’’ 
dreamt of a British Indian Empire. 

Next September, a hundred and nine years will have 
passed since Lord Lake drove the Mahratta spoilers of 
the Great Mogul out of Delhi and annexed it, with its 
shadow Emperor, to British India. Delhi then was, on 
the whole, in the same condition as that in which Shah 
Jehan had left it. A century hence, what will the new 
Delhi be like? Will it be a beautiful achievement in 
architecture and its allied arts, a victorious combination 
of English, Hindu, and Moslem genius, adapted to a 
land of the Sun, fit to compare with the achievements 
of those extraordinary men, the earlier Mogul Emperors 
—scholars, poets, men of letters, architects, most of 
them—Shah Jehan himself, the designer of the Tajmahal, 
being the most prolific builder known to history since 
Hadrian ? 

In the mind of anyone aware of the Vandal crimes 
and structural monstrosities that Anglo-Indian officials 
even of high rank and “ polite ’’ culture—have perpe- 
trated in the past, the foregoing question might excite 
considerable misgiving. Fergusson, the foremost 
authority on Indian architecture, lamented the 
“ deliberate Vandalism ”’ of the British authorities who, 
after the mutiny, and before it, turned the Delhi palaces 
into barracks and magazines, piercing the exquisite 
screens of marble lace-work into doorways, and removing 
the courts and corridors, without which the buildings 
connected by them “ lost all their meaning and more than 
half their beauty.”’ ‘The brutal Afghans,’’ he 
remarked, had shown more restraint. For the archi- 
tectural gems of Agra, Governors-General Hastings and 
Bentinck (Bentinck, the enlightened and the humane, 
whose memory is revered in India to this day) had 
scarcely any more respect than had the Jats, the 
Rohillas, the Mahrattas, thieves all. Imagine Lord 
Hastings stripping off decorative bits from the “ Jasmine 
Bower ’’ and the Machee Bhowan (two of the loveliest 
buildings in India) and packing them off as a gift to— 
whom do you think?’—that refined soul and model 
‘“ gentleman,’’ the Prince Regent! And Bentinck selling 
his mutilated specimens by auction! It was said of him 
that he was capable of knocking the Taj itself down to 
the highest bidder. Besides the Agra buildings already 








named, the Hummum-Shahi (royal bath) and the Shish | 
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Mahal (hall of mirrors) were among many others that 
suffered the like degradation. For a long time, a fine 
marble pavilion in the Taj Gardens was let out to 
roystering trippers. Petty officials, European and 
native, tourists from all parts of the world, robbed the 
Taj itself of thousands of pounds’ worth of its inlaid 
decorations—in amethyst, onyx, garnet, jasper, tur. 
quoise, agate, topaz, chalcedony. Official India was, 
at least indirectly, responsible for the destruction— 
some years after the Mutiny—of the famous and superbly 
wrought tombs of Faizi, the poet laureate, and Abdul 
Fazl, the historian, the great Akbar’s life-long 
companions. 

Yet these sinners had some shadow of an excuse for 
themselves. They were men of their age. Their esthetic 
sense was neither cruder nor finer than that of the 
England of their day. And the time came when India’s 
rulers—their eyes opened, their imagination stirred— 
declared that, “ the preservation of ancient monuments of 
historical and archeological interest is an essential duty 
of every civilised Government.’’ Sir John Strachey, in 
the early ’seventies, began with his own province; and 
Lord Lytton’s tablet in the Machee Bhowan is a. tribute 
to the Lieutenant-Governor’s “ enlightened sympathy ”’ 
and “timely rescue of the Taj Mahal and other famous 
monuments.’’ Even the tripper illuminations of the 
Taj were prohibited. Beautiful tombs have been 
restored, and gardens of the Mogul period (the Ram- 
bagh, for instance, believed to have been the first. Mogul 
Emperor Baber’s favorite retreat) saved from extinction. 

The visits of Edward VII. and George V. gave an 
impulse to the new spirit of conservation. But the most 
active, most enthusiastic, rescuer of them all has been 
Lord Curzon. Many a reformer, native or English, will 
gladly weigh Lord Curzon’s services to the art of India 
against his sins of policy. If he erred at all, it was 
in his weakness for putting grass-plots, close cropped, 
nicely combed and brushed, where the Mogul must have 
grown trees and flowers. His Excellency dealt promptly 
with transgressors. The Golden House and Birbal’s 
pavilion are the gems of the fairy city of palaces which 
Akbar built upon the summit of Futtehpore-Sikri, a 
masterpiece that fascinates visitors from all parts of the 
globe. The two buildings had for a great many years 
been appropriated by subordinates in the Public 
Works, who introduced some modern improvements of a 
startling character, and, in the confidence of use and 
wont, informed the public that the pavilion was reserved 
for “distinguished strangers’’ and officials of the 
P.W.D. 

Lord Curzon heard of it. Out went the interlopers, 
bag and baggage, and their ‘‘ improvements ’’ with them. 
Since, Futtehpore-Sikri is free to all visitors, dis- 
tinguished or obscure. The present writer once spent 4 
few enchanting days hard by the Golden House, then 
monopolised by a railway official who would run a tram- 
way through Westminster Abbey and think nothing of 
it. Special arrangements for the preservation of 
Futtehpore-Sikri have been made by the provincial 
Government. The official ‘‘ duty ’’ respecting ‘‘ historical 
and archeological monuments ’’ is, at last, not merely 
professed, but enforced. . . . It is an inference, indirect 
it may be, but real, that any architectural enterprise 
which the rulers of India themselves may initiate or 
encourage, shall be informed with the esthetic quality 
that distinguishes the monuments of the past. To take 
the larger region of India with which this article is con- 
cerned, it is to be hoped that no Anglo-Indian architect 
will ever again perpetrate anything resembling the fiery, 
raw horror, half-barrack, half-workhouse, the Lahore 
College, wherein the Punjab began her academic 
career. Or the dreary Palace, a Palace of railway 
waiting-rooms, which his British guardians built (now 4 
long time since) for the young Nawab of Bhawulpore, 
and whose expansive doorstep was decorated with 4 
‘* bold ’’ design in gaudily-painted butterflies. “‘ Dread- 
ful,’? murmured Chief Secretary Griffin, gazing at tue 
butterflies under our feet, as we all trooped in for the 
imposing ceremony of the young Chief’s installation. It 
was no less ‘‘ dreadful’’ to think that the Chief Secre 
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tary’s Government could have stopped all that jerry 
artistry in time, and did not. 

But there is another side to the picture. It may be 
that the genius of a great Anglo-Indian architecture is 
foreshadowed in the University, municipal, judicial, 
governmental, and G.I.P. edifices of Bombay. Indian 
architecture is not one, but manifold. All Indian styles 
are good that fulfil, with the touch of charm, the con- 
ditions imposed by the climate, the domestic life, and the 
avocations of the people, and the blue blaze of the 
heavens. However majestic externally, the ‘‘ Venetian 
Gothic,’’ otherwise ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Gothic ’’ of Bombay, 
is admitted to have, even in many essential details, fallen 
short of its requirements. But it is the promising first 
attempt, on a great scale, to naturalise a British-Indian 
style combining utility and health with beauty. In its 
prosecution, native builders and carvers have been 
associated with the English designers—Gilbert Scott, 
F. W. Stevens, and the rest. The English artist and 
the native Indian have had before them the ideal pro- 
claimed in Bombay’s most gracious sculpture—Noble’s 
statue of Queen Victoria, upon whose marble canopy the 
English rose is intertwined in emblematic union with the 
lotus of Hindustan. , 

The ideal was present to Lord Hardinge’s mind when, 
in his last speech at Calcutta, he expressed the hope that 
native talent might be employed to the widest possible 
extent in the building of New Delhi. Lord Hardinge 
may find as much of it as he wants. Native India 
abounds in artists as gifted as Ali Murdan, Kasim, 
Mahmoud Isa, Makhramat Khan, Abdul Karim, Ismail 
Khan, the dome-builder, and the others who wrought 
those wonderful works of the Mogul epoch; who—as 
Bernier the traveller related—made Agra a larger and 
more beautiful city than London. The Hindu and 
Moslem craftsmen of Muttra turn out decorative work in 
house and street planning which European artists in the 
same line have never surpassed. To cite Mr. H. G. 
Keene, one of the best Orientalists whom the Indian 
Civil Service has ever produced, the old time Jalee work 
—delicate, intricate marble tracery—of the Saint’s tomb 
at Futtehpore, the chef-d’euvre in that art, was done 
“by resident stone-cutters of the place, uneducated men, 
earning probably an average wage of about a penny a 
day. I believe that no instance of such pure, patient 
workmanship, so dignified, yet so various, is to be found 
inthe world.” The native Princes who purpose to build 
palaces within the hundred square miles that are to be 
reserved for the new capital, may (one hopes) be trusted 
to make the most of the native talent at their disposal 
in their respective states. Akbar, the greatest of his 
great dynasty, made the union of the Indian races the 
ambition of his life, raising to the position of Prime 
Minister a Hindu, Todar Mull, whose land settlements 
still form the basis of the British-Indian system. The 
tolerant, liberal character of Akbar’s polity, in religion, 
as in statesmanship, is stamped, in the most striking 
manner, upon the art of his reign. If in architecture, 
next to literature, the mind of a race finds its completest 
utterance, the rulers of India, considering how they in- 
terpret their “‘ mission,’’ are under the obligation, when- 
ever the opportunity arises, to foster native talent in 
that art, or, for that matter, in any other, the art of 
government not excepted. 





CERES, THE SWEATER. 


Tae country has usually been held to be the reservoir of 
all the virtues. Men, heroes, poets, divines, statesmen, 
often owe their stamina, strength, and character to a 
tural upbringing. The log cabin seems to be an indispens- 
able preliminary to a really distinguished career at the 

hite House; the plough-tail furnishes not only the 
thews of the army but its brain also; the rank and file 
of the battalions of industry are constantly recruited 
from the same source. It is the function of the country 
‘o nourish its children as the towns often fail to do, and 
then to discharge them into the non-rural conduits that 
lead to greatness. It is all done by a species of accident, 





like that by means of which a mountain bog feeds its 
rivers. The failure of the country to retain its sons is 
its success so far as its place in the cosmogony is con- 
cerned. It is difficult to see what would become of our 
civilisation if the rural reservoir became self-contained. 
Yet the cry of our age is that it leaks too readily. The 
countrymen come into the towns in too great numbers, 
and, proving their superiority by ousting the hereditary 
urban laborers, they create an unemployed residuum 
that the municipalities would rather not have to deal 
with. We have for a long time been asking for the 
reason of this chronic condition of flood. We are con- 
cerned to think that the country may have become too 
dull, and the towns too attractive; we are putting 
pressure on rural powers to make them less stingy with 
their land ; we hope, grotesquely enough, that by multi- 
plying the number of farming families, we may lessen 
the number of younger sons that will henceforth stream 
into the towns. 

Is the country too dull? Not, we think, in a way 
that can be cured by the provision of village cinemas 
and dances, or libraries and dramatic societies. It is 
not so much the “no play’’ as the “all work’”’ that 
makes Jack a dull boy or a rebel. All day long, and 
often for much of the night, too, there is work to be 
done. There is work that must be done if we will get 
forehanded with work yet to be done, and there is work 
that must be done to day, or to-morrow it will be doubled 
and trebled. The weeds are eating the substance bought 
for the crops, pests are eating the crops themselves, cattle 
seem bent on suicide, 2nd we must save them from their 
abundant opportunities. There is no time when we can 
shut a gate as the clerk shuts a ledger, and say: “ It 
it finished for the day. Let us go to a theatre. Nine 
is the hour in the morning when we begin work again.”’ 
Least of all is there for the farmer’s son the irresponsi- 
bility of seeing father go off to his entirely mysterious 
work in the City, whither it would be the wildest im- 
pertinence to follow him. There is a task on the farm 
for every pair of hands, however small, and it is a task 
with frayed edges which leads on and on till the whole 
world seems one sea of work. It is not because country 
employers are unreasonable, but because the country 
itself is an endless task-mistress, that the agricultural 
laborers have never established a trade-union rate of 
wages and hours. The peasant is still worse driven than 
the laborer. He has not even the semblance of time to 
himself, nor space apart from his work. The fecundity 
of Nature makes him avaricious. He jeers with the 
townsman at the Boer who, when asked what he would 
do if the fertility of his fields were doubled, replied 
“ Work half the time I do now and live as well as I do.’’ 

The English farmer, if not the English peasant, spares 
his laborers and the members of his household, as he 
spares himself. His is an easier method of farming, and 
he does not live under the grinding mortgages that saddle 
many Americans and the farmers of the Continent. The 
employment given to his younger boys before they 
develop an appetite for work is more designed to “keep 
them out of mischief ’’ than to speed the plough. The 
writer is conscious that he was in his young days over- 
spared in the matter of work, yet he remembers very well 
toiling after an elder brother with the remark wrun 
from his soul by a hot day, “I say; work’s beastly! ”’ 
Few English lads would see themselves in the pictures of 
American farm life drawn by Mr. William McKeever in 
“Farm Boys and Girls”’ (Macmillan). It is a book 
addressed to the farmer-parents of America, who, by lack 
of thought, are driving their boys to the towns, out of a 
servitude that is unbearable into a living where some 
part of their time will be accounted their own. The 
servitude begins with the mother. A visitor to Canada 
recently remarked on the size and frequency of the 
lunatic asylums. He was told that they were chiefly 
populated by farmers’ wives whom the solitude and 
monotony had driven mad. According to Mr. McKeever, 
overwork and not dulness is the enemy. In a rough 
census of a typical rural district he says that fully half 
the households had lost their mothers at or soon after the 
prime of life—“ crushed into the earth with the over- 
weight of the burdens placed upon them.’’ Well may 
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he address to farmers the admonition to which even the 


best of husbands lays himself a little open: ‘“ You are | 


careful, very careful, not to overwork your horses. How | 


much more careful you should be not to overwork the 
mother of your children. You rein back the free member 
of the team. You take special care of the brood mare, 
and the cow that gives three hundred pounds of butter. 
Have you always kept the freest of all workers, your 
wife,-from doing too much?’’ He pleads for the institu- 
tion in every family of the “ Mother’s hour ’’ when, every 
day, mother shall be waited upon and not called upon 
by every member of the family. 

For the over-worked mother there is no escape but 
death. The son has to be considered, among other 
reasons, because he has the power of saving himself by 
flight. If Ceres cannot be persuaded to give them an 
eight-hours’ day, she must make a beginning with ten 
hours, and there must be accumulations of leisure to be 
expended generously in some expedition, picnic, or cricket 
match. In some counties, Cornwall, for example, the 
picnic habit is well established. You can find farm- 
houses there locked up while the whole family is away 
enjoying the beauties of a distant glen, or, perhaps, spend- 
ing a day at the sea. To other farmers it would be un- 
thinkable that the farm should take care of itself for a 
whole day. The master, it is true, may get away for 
the Royal Agricultural Show, but the others must be 
always at their ~post. Agriculture has seasonal im- 
petuosities, just as millinery and house-painting have. 
There must be periods of overtime. They must be paid 
for by periods of vacation. The work itself must be 
lifted out of drudgery into science. The off-shoots and 
by-ways of agriculture are more full of wonder than those 
of any other industry, and its possibilities in scientific 
experiment are very great. A liberal education is 
needed to bring them out, and the love of books has far 
more to offer than the love of theatres, or of what usually 
goes by the name of society. In so far as we cannot get 
leisure in the industry of agriculture, we can defeat its 
slavery by turning it into a scientific hobby and using it 
as a lever to open all thescientific wonders of the universe. 

The cities are not really paved with gold. There 
is a back-to-the-land movement as well as a drift to the 
towns. The clerk’s magnificent income does not pur- 
chase for him all that he requires. He is reading-up the 
facts of rural life, and as soon as he dares he will come 
out. Perhaps he has learnt something during his stay 
in the towns that will be of use to him and to his country 
neighbors. The enthusiasm of the convert will not be 
amiss to the countryside, at present apathetic to its own 
glories and its own interests. The really pathetic thing 
about the country is that it does not believe in itself. 
It lives by the newspapers, and the newspapers are all 
town-produced. The town opinion must be swallowed 
by the country, because it is the only opinion that is 
advertised. When we were at war with a nation of 
farmers, the towns declared that farmers were a sort of 
beast without rights, a people incapable of honor, and 
therefore not to be honorably treated. They said it, 
and our own farmers humbly swallowed it. Far better 
it would have been if the kingdom had been class-divided, 
the farmers all for our farmer enemy and the in- 





dustrialists all for the exploiters of labor who engineered | 


and benefited by the war. 
organs of rural opinion, its newspapers of agriculture, 
which sometimes urge the claims of the industry against 
all others. 


America, at any rate, has its | 


They are excellent, not as instruments, but | 


as symptoms of the self-respect that must be preserved if | 


the country is to remain the breeding-ground of heroes. 
Still more we require the democratic school of agricul- 
ture. 
duit pipes to the towns. 
scions of the more or less idle rich overrun them and 
manufacture their tone. The farmer’s son who is rich 
enough to find himself there hastens to get out of the 
class of “louts’’ to which he belongs, and ends by 
following the young bloods into some pursuit as remote 
from agriculture as possible. 


Our own agricultural colleges are, in effect, con- | 
Budding estate-agents and | 


He forgets, to his ever- | 


lasting detriment, that Ceres may be a hard task- | 
mistress, but she is the mother of all civilisation and the 


fountain of all honors. 


Short Studies. 





VANKA. 
By TcHEKHOFF. 


Vana Joukor, a boy of nine, who had been apprenticed 
some three months ago to the shoemaker Aliahin, did 
not go to bed on Christmas Eve. Having waited till his 
master and the other assistants had gone to church for 
the night service, he took a bottle of ink and a pen with 
a rusty nib from his master’s cupboard, and after care. 
fully smoothing out a crumpled sheet of paper, he began 
to write. Before tracing the first letter he threw severa] 
frightened glances at the doors and windows; out of the 
corner of his eye he looked at the dark ikon set between 
long shelves bearing rows of lasts, and finally sighed 
brokenly. The paper lay on a bench, and he knelt before 
the bench. 

“Dear Grandad Constantine Makarovitch,” he 
wrote. “And I am writing you a letter. I wish you 
ali a happy Christmas, and may the Lord send you 
everything good. I have neither father nor mother, only 
you alone are left to me.”’ 

Vanka looked at the dark windows where the 
reflection of his candle was glimmering, and the image 
of his grandfather, Constantine Makarovitch, who 
served the gentlefolk Givarefs as night watchman, rose 
vividly before him. A little, meagre, but exceedingly 
active and sprightly old man of sixty-five, this grandad, 
with an everlasting smile, and merry, drunken eyes. 
During the day he sleeps in the servants’ kitchen, or 
fools with the cook and the kitchenmaids, and at night, 
wrapped in a roomy sheepskin, he patrols the park and 
gardens and shakes his rattle. Following at his heels, trot 
old Chestnut, with her head down, and Wriggle, who 
has got his name because he is black and has a long body 
like a weasel. Wriggle is an extremely polite and gentle 
dog, and though he looks as sweetly at strangers as at 
his own people, he is not at all respected. Beneath his 
politeness and gentleness there lurks the most jesuitic 
wickedness. None knows better than Wriggle when and 
how to creep up and snap at your leg, or how to get into 
the cold store-room, or how to steal a poor peasant’s 
hen. He has often had his hind legs whipped till he 
couldn’t run; he has been hanged twice; he gets 4 
merciless thrashing every week—but somehow he always 
comes to life again. 

Grandad is certainly standing at the gates now; he 
is blinking at the bright red windows of the village 
church, stamping his feet and fooling with the maids. 
His rattle hangs from his belt. He throws up his hands, 
shivers from the cold, and, giggling in his funny old way, 
pinches the maids and the cook. 

“What do you say to a little pinch of snuff?” says 
he, offering his snuff-box to the women. 

The women smell the snuff and sneeze, and grandad 
is wildly delighted, and, roaring with laughter, cries out: 

“ Scorch my nose, it’s frozen! ”’ 

The dogs get a smell of the snuff too. Chestnut 
sneezes, shakes her head, and moves away deeply 
offended. But Wriggle, because he is so polite, does not 
sneeze and only wags his tail. 

The weather is magnificent. The air is still, clear, 
and biting. The night is dark, yet you can see quite 
distinctly the whole village, with its white roofs and 
smoke wreaths curling up from the chimneys, and the 
trees silvered with hoar frost, and the mounds of snow. 
Brightly winking stars are scattered all over the sky; 
and the Milky Way shows up so clearly that it looks 4 
though it had been washed and rubbed over with sno¥ 
for the holiday. 

Vanka sighed, and dipping his pen in the ink, 
proceeded to write: “ Yesterday I got a hiding. The 
master got me by the hair and dragged me into the yard, 
and gave me a hiding with his leather stirrup because 
was rocking their kid in the cradle, and went to sleep by 
accident. And last week the mistress told me to clean 
herring, and I started from the tail, so she took the 
herring and started poking its nose into my mug. +H? 
assistants make fun of me, and send me to the pub fot 
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vodka, and make me steal the master’s pickled cucumbers, | 
god the master whacks me with anything that comes | 
handy. And there isn’t no food at all. We get bread | 
in the mornings, and kasha for dinner, and at night | 
bread; and as to tea or tshi, the masters guzzle that 
themselves. And I have to sleep in the passage, and 
when that kid of theirs howls, I don’t sleep at all, but 
rock the cradle. Dear Grandad, have pity on me, take 
me away from here to the village ; there isn’t no standing 
this. 1 bow to your feet and will always pray to 
God for you. Take me away from here, because I will 
i = « ys 
Vanka’s mouth went down at the corners, he rubbed 
his eyes with a dirty fist, and whimpered. 

“TI will rub your tobacco for you,’’ he continued, 
“and will pray to God, and if I do anything you can 
whip me like Sidor’s goat. And if you think there isn’t 
any work for me to do, then for Christ’s sake I will get 
the accountant to let me clean his boots, or I will go and 
help the cowherd instead of Fedka. Grandad, dear, there 
isn't no standing this, it will be the death of me. I was 
wanting to run away and walk to our village, but I’ve 
got no boots, and I’m afraid of the frost. And when I 
grow up I will look after you, and no one will hurt you, 
and when you die I will pray for your peace the same as 
for mother Pelagie. 

“ Moscow is a big town. All gentlemen’s houses and 
alot of horses, and there aren’t any sheep, and the dogs 
aren't savage. The children don’t carry the star about 
at Christmas, and no one is allowed to sing in the choir, 
and once I saw in a shop-window hooks, all ready with 
the rod and line, for any kind of fish—very good ones, 
and there was one hook what would catch a forty-pound 
pike. And there are some shops with all kinds of gentle- 
men’s guns, so that I expect they are worth a hundred 
roubles each. The butchers’ shops are all full of wood- 
cocks and hazel-hens and hares, but as to where they are 
shot the assistants won’t say. Dear Grandad, when the 
gentlefolk at the big house have the Christmas tree with 
sweets and things, get me a gilt nut and put it away into 
my green box. Ask the young lady Olga Ignatievna 
for it, say it’s for Vanka.”’ 

Vanka sighed brokenly, and fixed his gaze on the 
window. He remembered that his grandfather always 
went to the forest to get the Christmas tree for the 
gentlefolk, and that he used to take his grandson with 
him. How jolly it was! Grandad wheezed and groaned, 
and the frost groaned, and as he looked on, Vanka 
groaned too. Before cutting down the fir-tree, grandad 
would smoke a pipe and take snuff for ever such a long 
time, and laugh at frozen Vanushka. 

The young fir-trees, wrapped round with hoar frost, 
stand motionless waiting—which of them is to fall? And 
suddenly, springing from nowhere, there goes a hare, 
flying over the hillocks like an arrow. Grandad cannot 
resist, and cries out, “‘ Catch, catch, catch him, the tail- 
less devil ! ’”” 

_ Grandad takes the fir-tree he has cut, down to the 
big house, and there they dress it up. Wanka’s favorite, 
the young lady, Olga Ignatievna, does most of the arrang- 
ing and bustling. When Vanka’s mother, Pelagie, was 
still alive and served as maid in the big house, Olga 
Ignatievna used to give Vanka sweets, and from having 
nothing better to do, taught him to read, write, and 
count up to a hundred; she even taught him to dance a 
quadrille. But when Pelagie died, the little orphan 
Vanka was packed off to the service kitchen, to his grand- 
father, and from the kitchen he was sent to Moscow to 
the shoemaker Aliahin. . 

“Come, dear grandad,” wrote Vanka. “I pray you 
for Christ’s sake come and take me away. Have pity on 
me, a poor orphan, because everyone hits me here, and I 
want to eat dreadfully, and I am so miserable that I can’t 
tell you, I cry all the time. To-day the master knocked 
me on the head with a last, and I went down and could 

ardly come to. My life is awful, worse than any dog’s. 

And also I send greetings to Alena, to cross-eyed Igorka, 
and to the coachman, and don’t give away my concertina 
toanyone. I remain, your ped sate Ivan Joukof. Dear 
grandad, please come.” 





Vanka folded the closely written sheet in four, and 





slipped it into the envelope which he had bought on the 
eve forafarthing. .. . 

Having meditated for a few moments, he dipped his 
pen in the ink and wrote the address: 

“To the Village for Grandad.’’ 

Then he scratched his head, pondered, and added: 
“For Constantine Makarovitch.”’ 

Well satisfied that he had not been interrupted, he 
put on his cap, and without even throwing on his little 
sheepskin, he ran out in his shirt. The assistants at 
the butcher’s shop, whom he had questioned the day 
before, had told him that letters were dropped into letter- 
boxes, and that they were taken from the boxes and 
were carried all over the world by drunken post-boys on 
troikas with jangling bells. Vanka ran to the nearest 
letter-box, and dropped the precious letter into the slit. 

An hour later, lulled by sweet hopes, he was sleeping 
soundly. He was dreaming of the big stove. Grandad 
is sitting on the stove, with his bare feet dangling down, 
and he is reading the letter to the kitchenmaids. 
Wriggle is trotting about near the stove and wagging his 
tail. 

TRANSLATED BY SasHA KRoporkKIN. 





The Drama. 


FROM TOLSTOY TO STRINDBERG. 


“The Cause Of It All,” by Tolstoy, and “Miss Julia,” by 
August Strindberg. Produced by the Adelphi Play Society 
at the Little Theatre. 


“Tne Cause of It All!’”? The cause of what? Of Evil. 
And what causes Evil? One thing especially, says 
Tolstoy—the habit that sinners have contracted of 
punishing other sinners who have done them wrong, or 
to whose faults they are personally not inclined, and of 
inviting the State to give effect to their private spleen, 
much to their own moral hurt and to that of the offender. 
Whereas, if we took the Gospel for our guide and 
tried the effect of only one forgiveness of injury, 
we might evoke peace and harmony in our own 
minds, remorse and the revival of the desire for 
good in the mind of the criminal. Reason should 
impel us to such conduct, because we know that no one is 
really good enough to have the right to punish anyone 
else, though his faults may happen to be less inconvenient 
to society than the sins of another. This is the thesis of 
Tolstoy’s little play, “ The Cause of It All,’’ performed 
at the Little Theatre by the Adelphi Play Society. No 
character in it is so good that he can turn a Pharisaic 
face to another, and no one is so bad that his brethren 
have a right to condemn him. The drunken peasant 
beats his scolding wife, but has a soft corner in his heart 
for the tramp; the tramp—half-lettered, sophisticated, 
and knavish—stands up for the woman; the termagant 
pleads for the thievish wanderer when he makes off with 
her tea and sugar. The performance was not adequate. 
Tolstoy’s didactic vein may or may not be always con- 
genial to his audience, but he never ceases to be a master 
of the art of portraiture. The characters in his little 
drama are not literary rag-dolls, they are veritable 
creatures of earth. Behind their inter-play is the 
beautiful humanity of the writer, and both the spirit 
and the texture of the work are good enough to deserve 
careful interpretation. But some of the players at the 
Little Theatre did not know their parts, and others could 
not play them. 

Some of those who could divine airs from heaven in 
Tolstoy’s gentle parable might well scent a blast from 
hell in Strindberg’s “ Miss Julia’’ (“ Fréken Julie ’’). 
Strindberg is a terrible writer, appearing to lack pity, 
like Maupassant, and therefore, I suppose, repugnant to 
our sentiment-soaked public. But to serious people the 
question must always present itself—whom should we 
pity and why? Decayed gentlewomen are objects of pity 
to readers of the “ Morning Post,’’ and drowning flies 
to decayed gentlewomen. In other words, you may have 
a standard of pity which is in effect a barrier to social 
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progress, an invitation to all that is weak and old in a | 


community to go on living (on others), and an order to 
all that is strong and promising and new to keep back. 
Mr. Shaw, who may or may not have had “ Froken 
Julie ’’ in mind in writing “ Arms and the Man,’’ was 
filled with contempt for this sentimentality when he 
described the son of a Swiss hotel-keeper walking through 
the conventions of a family of petty nobles in Bulgaria. 
But Mr. Shaw is a good-natured satirist, who turns off 
most unpleasant situations with a laugh. Strindberg is 
a brutal and relentless one, pursuing his victims to the 
death. He is also a tremendous master of stage effect, so 
that he will not let his audience go till he has filled them 
with the atmosphere of his play, and drenched them in 
its gloom. I think he frightened some of his audience 
at the Little Theatre, and repelled others. He is coarse 
in the sense that he does not spare you such detail as is 
necessary to mould and color the human type with which 
he is concerned. For example, if he had had the draw- 
ing of “ Nancy ”’ in “ Oliver Twist,’’ he would not have 
left his readers in doubt as to whether he meant to 
describe a prostitute. But slyness or suggestiveness is 
not in his purpose; in “ Miss Julia ’’ he is a deliberate 
painter of moral ruin, without niceness, but with no mere 
pictorial elaboration of vice. 

“ Miss Julia,’’ like “ The Cherry Orchard,” and like 
so much conscious and half-conscious work in modern 
literature, describes an incident in the shake-up of 
society. What happens in a time of rapid, disorderly, 
social change? One of its obvious signs is thé disintegra- 
tion of an aristocratic class, its fall from its own standard 
of honor and self-sufficiency. The weaker the member 
of this class, the more complete the collapse. Miss Julia, 


the only daughter of a noble Swedish house, is as frail | 


as over-stimulated nerves, bad motherhood, idleness, the 
knowledge of vile family secrets, and a sensibility 
maddened by the loss of a lover, can make her. She has 
a certain wild fineness and even gentleness of nature, but 
no kind of satisfaction for it in the society which an im- 
poverished nobleman can gather round him. To whom 
does she turn? To her father’s valet, a brute, strong 
as she is weak in will, coarse and powerfully simple in 
intellect as she is delicate and distracted. Accident and 
the familiarities of St. John’s Eve, when masters and 
servants dance together, throw them into each other’s 
company. She courts seduction, to find in a flash that 
unless she can bend her refinement to his hard and vulgar 
calculation she is soiled and lost beyond all redemption. 
Her instinct is to fly her father’s house. But whither? 
To Como, he replies coolly, having thought out the new 
situation and made the best of it. There (with her 
money) they will set up hotel-keeping and let villas to 
fugitive lovers, like themselves. 


as a hard and cold tyrant, fixed in his class notions, 
as she in hers, and too matter-of-fact to pretend, 
as she pretends, to mistake sensuality for love. But she 
must take her canary, her pet canary. He snatches it 
from her and kills it. She flies at him, full of hate and 
fury, which turns as quickly to weeping, prostrate, 
dreadful submission. There is nothing more in the play 
than to trace the complete wreck of her personality, 
drawn in coarse lines by a firm, powerful hand. 
The jealousy of a servant bars her escape; the Count’s 
bell rings for his valet ; she cannot face her father or the 
world, cannot fly, cannot live with this man or without 
him, cannot survive her total loss of self-respect, the 
sinking of her frail craft of dignity and personal refine- 
ment. Even death she cannot compass for herself, 
though she wildly talks of it. 


Hideously dominated, | 
she obeys, though she discovers him to be a thief as well 


She must use his will in | 








an act of mesmerism or suggestion, and when he puts the | 


knife into her hand, telling her that it is a broom, and 
that she must “ sweep ”’ 
sweep, she has already ceased to live as a human being. 
This poor détraquée hardly seems a subject for art at all, 
unless we allow that the playwright has in mind, not 
merely the destruction of a soul, but the sinking of a 
class and a conception of life. In this view, which is the 
author’s as well as the critic’s interpretation of the play, 


as the Count has ordered him to | 


a yulgar incident becomes a tragic one, and for strong 


heads and disciplined imaginations the work may well pagg 
as physic for the times. Society tells such tales by way 
of a revolution; the entirely ruthless artist of the 
Maupassant-Strindberg type by the study of individug] 
characters like “ Fréken Julie’’ or “ Bel Ami.’’ 

I must say a word of the acting. Miss Kenmore ag 
Julia had small command of the opening scenes of vulgar 
fascination; but as she approached the girl’s nervous 
breakdown she played with more and more intensity 
though, in the artist’s cruel deliberation of method, each 
moment of the play gave her fresh difficulties to ep. 
counter. But Mr, Frederick Groves is a great actor, 
His impersonation of the valet would make his fame jn 
any European capital but London ; I know no one on our 
stage but Mr. Norman McKinnel who could touch it for 
truthfulness of view and power of detail. Strindberg 
spares no pains to show that he meant to exhibit, not 
merely a lackey’s body and appetites, but a soul of 
mingled meanness and force such as makes for the 
mastery of weaker types. Mr. Groves did not only 
look this kind of man, and walk and talk like him; he 
realised the author’s full meaning and did not once falter 
in his interpretation of it. The Tolstoy and Strindberg 
plays were separated by a pretty rhymed fancy, called 
“The Poetasters of Ispahan,’”’ by Mr. Clifford Bax, 
which went extremely well. 


H. W. M. 





Communications 


ON THE “OLYMPIC.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The comic spirit,- usually most active when it is 
mixed with some element of tragedy, was freely manifested 
last week in the episode of the ‘‘ Olympic.’’ All the world 
was still lamenting the disaster of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ and trying 
te fix responsibility for the greatest shipping catastrophe of 
the century, when for a moment its attention was diverted 
by a strike of firemen, a demonstration of boat-launching, 
a petty ‘‘ mutiny ”’ of seamen, and the abandonment of a 
voyage. Fifteen hundred persons had been drowned in the 
Atlantic, and the general public, apprehending that all 
liners were death-traps, was pinning its hopes of safety on 
the collapsible boats which a few trade union delegates, 
unassisted by the ship’s officers, were solemnly testing on 
the upper deck of the ‘‘ Olympic.’’ 

Seldom has a scene like this been witnessed on the boat- 
deck of a steamer. The captain, to all intents and purposes, 
resigned the command of this deck to a few trade-unionist 
representatives conspicuous with their official buttons. He 
and his officers looked on without issuing a word of command 
or advice. Passengers, firemen, seamen, and _ breathless 
Board of Trade officials were mixed together in inextricable 
confusion. Boats, wooden and collapsible, were laboriously 
swung up on the davits and lowered seventy feet into the 
sea ; they were rowed round the ship, and they were hauled 
up again. For once in their lives a number of firemen, 
whose usual lot it is to stew among the boilers and to sleep 
in the bottom-most decks of the ship, mounted to the 
forbidden upper deck, dictators over their own masters, 
lordly controllers of the ship’s destiny. This inspection of 
the boats, all but one of which were declared to be 
satisfactory, was no more than an assertion of the power of 
the men. No sooner were the delegates put on shore than it 
became clear that the strike had other and deeper issnes. 

For a ship like the ‘‘ Olympic,’’ with its passengers, 
crew and officials, is a curious epitome of the modem 
civilised world. 
mechanism, furnaces, boilers, engines, and amongst them, 
in the lowest decks, the firemen and seamen. Not far off 
are the sleeping and eating-rooms of the third-class 
passengers. The upper decks are discreetly divided between 
second and first-class passengers, representing roughly the 
middle and upper classes, comfort being provided for the 
one, splendor and lavish entertainment for the other. Every 
possible precaution has been taken to render the portion 
of the ship provided for one class impervious to passenger 
belonging to another. At the most the first-class passeng 





In the bowels of the vessel lie all its hidden 
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can catch no more than a distant glimpse of his less fortunate 
fellow-mortals. The region of the boilers and the furnaces 
and the firemen is hidden from him. He hardly realises 
that he has any community of rights with the men who make 
his floating hotel move across the Atlantic. He and his 
fellows are like the beautiful, untroubled creatures of Mr. 
Wells’s ‘‘Time Machine,’’ who lived in the sunlight, un- 
conscious of the grim underworld, where ugly, hairy, 
muscular creatures sweated to keep them alive. 

The former had, for the most part, the indifference and 
the boldness of unimaginative people. They had all read 
about the “ Titanic,” and knew that the “ Olympic ’”’ was her 
sister-ship ; but they took little interest in this relationship. 
So far as the boats were concerned, they would have been 
perfectly content if the collapsibles had been replaced by 
(Canadian canoes, or even tossed overboard, so complete was 
their faith in that abstraction called the “law of averages.”’ 
They looked at the warships riding at anchor in Spithead. 
“What if the firemen on that cruiser,’ said one, “com- 
plained because an enemy’s guns might send them all to hell 
in five seconds? Should we have to do without a navy?” 
Everyone agreed that it was a “dirty trick,’’ and even im- 
partial critics, friends of trade unionism, are inclined to con- 
demn the men for signing on for the voyage, and with- 
holding their demands till the eleventh hour, having singled 
out for attack those who had been tragically hit by the 
wreck of the “ Titanic.” 

But the upper-deck passenger wants to have the right of 
the matter in two contrary ways. He starts from the hypo- 
thesis that these men belong to an inferior order, and then 
blames them because they have not kept faith as between 
man and man. “I don’t know what we are coming to,” said 
one, “if people aren’t loyal to those who pay them. Even 
a dog licks the hand that feeds it.” ‘“ Upon my word,” 
said an Anglo-Indian, “ they are worse than black men; they 
are a disgrace to their color.’’ Everyone agreed that stokers 
are particularly rough and offensive, and made it an addi- 
tional charge that they would not keep their contract like 
gentlemen. 

But some of those who saw and talked to both firemen 
and officers discovered that there was something in the air 
less easy to define than an ordinary dispute between em- 
ployers and men. The curious fact was that officers and fire- 
men had been through a similar emotional experience, which 
happened to lead to hostility. In their very last voyage, 
they had sped across the sea in the hope of coming up with 
their sister-ship, the “ Titanic.’’ There had been a few hours 
of tense anxiety on board ; there had been the appalling dis- 
covery that the unbelievable had happened; the “un- 
sinkable’’ had sunk. They could scarcely have been more 
shocked if they had returned to find that England had been 
swallowed by the sea, like the island of Atlantis. One can 
imagine that voyage back. If there was talk in the officers’ 
mess-room, there was assuredly talk in the lowest deck 
forward, where throughout the voyage the firemen are im- 
prisoned between the boilers on the one side and the bows 
of the ship on the other. The risk may be one in tens of 
thousands, but it loomed large at that moment. Their 
imagination was awakened, and they realised that they were 
exposed to the first shock if the ship collided with another ; 
that they would be the last to have a means of escape, if 
escape were necessary. They did not reckon the odds. They 
did not calculate that it was a thousand to one that such 
a thing would happen again. They merely observed that 
the unlucky chance had befallen their friends on the 
“Titanic.” 

At Southampton they encountered a recently bereaved 
Population. The coal strike was still fresh in the minds 
ofeveryone. The spirit of organised labor mingled curiously 
with the wrought-up emotional state, which resulted from 
the death of friends. Thus it was that, when they struck, 
they did not demand better wages, better food, shorter 
hours, or any of the material gains for which trade-unionism 
generally stands. They demanded something which should 
both pander to their dignity in giving them, if only for a 
moment, a feeling of power on the upper decks, and should 
make the firemen thenceforward a unit to be considered 
m the roll-call of a ship. Actually, they demanded 
conditions of sea-going, the benefits of which were 

illusory, They 
under the favorable 


demanded the right of testing boats 
sheltered water, 


conditions of 
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which afforded no criterion of the usefulness of boats under 
the conditions of shipwreck. Not only did they encounter 
the enmity of their officers because they struck, but they 
called forth their contempt because they put faith in boats. 
The officers argue that the Atlantic is made for ships, not 
for boats; that it is only by the most extraordinary com- 
bination of chances that the survivors of the “ Titanic” es- 
caped as they did; that it is folly for a great ship to put 
any considerable faith in boats, which, under the circum- 
stances of shipwreck, could seldom be launched at all. But 
an error of this sort, if error it is, hardly counts when great 
industrial issues join hands with a catastrophe on so large 
a scale. An ever-possible danger is realised, and there is 
an expression of anger. The happening of the unforeseen 
drives the general public to sudden outcry, charges, fault- 
finding, accusations of cowardice and incompetence ; but the 
men are aggravated to the striking point by the class differ- 
ences so dramatically revealed on the upper and lower 
decks.—Yours, &c., 
A Wovtp-BE PAssEeNcer. 
May Ist, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RICH AND POOR ON THE SEA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—So many letters that you courageously print from 
correspondents seem at direct variance with the views ex- 
pressed in your editorial columns that I venture to criticise 
the desirability of your raising a question of faction in 
regard to the shocking disaster to the ‘‘ Titanic.”’ 

In directing attention to the percentages of the various 
classes saved, you are probably—with the information at 
present to hand—drawing conclusions which, on further 
and more complete inquiry, will be disproved by facts, and 
you are assisting to precipitate, perhaps, on some future 
occasion a catastrophe more terrible and hideous than that 
of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’; for if you instil into the minds of the 
steerage passengers that their lives in the event of disaster 
are of less account and consideration than those of the first 
class, the inevitable result will be that if a serious accident 
does happen to one of the big liners, the steerage passengers 
will at the first intimation of alarm swarm in disorder on 
to the boat decks, and fight for their lives to reach the 
boats; probably at their own expense, certainly at the 
expense of the women and children. Chaos and confusion 
will be rampant ; the captain and officers will have no control 
in face of such a panic; the boats will stand a good chance 
of being swamped, even if they ever reach the water; and 
it would not be surprising if matters should become even 
more complicated by the firemen, greasers, and others 
joining in frantic efforts to get aboard the boats. This is 
the direction in which your analysis of the percentages and 
the conclusions you draw therefrom will certainly lead ; and 
I desire to deprecate, in common, I believe, with most of 
your readers, the attempt—based probably on false pre- 
mises—to embitter and perpetuate class antagonism which, 
if not allayed, can only do an immense amount of harm on 
a similar occasion—should such unfortunately arise. 

There may be cogent reasons why the percentage of 
third-class passengers saved was so much smaller than the 
first. One knows that every first-class passenger was aroused 
by the stewards ; we have not yet been told what happened 
in the third class. It is a fact that fewer stewards are on 
duty in the steerage, and there were three times the number 
of passengers to be aroused. Even if it was undertaken soon 
after the ship struck, it would be a lengthened task. 

There is another important point bearing on this matter 
to remember. The ‘‘ Titanic ’’ was an immense vessel, and 
the third-class passengers never having been on the boat 
decks before, would have great difficulty in the confusion 
in finding their way there; and thirdly, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases they did not attempt to do so, 
believing, in common with most other people on board, that 
the boat was unsinkable. 

I believe most people will rather withhold their opinion 
on such a matter as you raise until they have the result of 
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Lord Mersey’s Commission before them. When we receive 
it, I shall be very much astonished indeed if it comes to the 
same conclusions that are expressed in this week’s NATION ; 
which, even if they contain a germ of truth, are premature 
and extremely dangerous and unwise to adumbrate, having 
regard to the future welfare and safety of the thousands 
that go down to the sea in ships. 

In conclusion, it would be a welcome sign if the “‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ journals, such as THe Nation, would remember 
that social reform would be more effectively attained if, 
instead of preaching the inevitability of class antagonism, 
they would encourage the diffusion of the more Christian 
feeling of social reconciliation.—Yours, &c., 

H. Peters Bone. 

28, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, 

April 30th, 1912. 


[We did not invent the horrible facts; they were there, 
and we merely re-stated them. We wanted to know why, in 
the interval of two and three-quarter hours between the 
striking of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ and her sinking, all the children 
of the first and second-class passengers could be collected 
and saved, and less than one in three of the steerage 
children. We drew no conclusions, though we did not 
exclude such considerations as Mr. Bone advances; we even 
suggested them. It is quite possible that if nothing is done 
to equalise the chances of safety among passengers, such a 
panic as Mr. Bonesimagines may occur. It is human nature. 
And it is for the shipping companies to say whether this 
risk shall now be provided for.—Ep., Natron. ] 


LIFE-BOATS AND COLLAPSIBLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—-Thanks to the action of the firemen of the s.s. 
‘* Olympic ’’ in striking on account of the insufficient life- 
boat accommodation on that vessel, we now know that the 
shipping companies reckon collapsible boats as life-boats. 
The ‘‘ Olympic,”’ far from having life-boat provision for all 
on board, only had, and only has, sixteen regulation life- 
boats, her remaining provision consisting of forty collapsibles 
and four life-rafts. In this week’s issue of THE Nation, 
you say with reference to the attempt to reckon collapsibles 
as life-boats—‘‘ this will not do at all.”’ Your view is 
evidently the view of those men of the ‘‘ Olympic ’”’ who 
have refused to sail in her. 

Not only so, but in view of the attempt that is being 
made in certain directions to convince the public that 
collapsibles are quite as ‘‘ reliable craft’ as life-boats, it 
is fortunate your objections to collapsibles have been so 
speedily confirmed. You say they are liable to perish ; the 
spokesman of the men who struck declared that ‘‘ one of 
their number had inspected some of the collapsible boats, 
and had found he was able to punch a hole in the canvas 
with his thumb.’’ You object to collapsibles on account of 
their not being hung from davits. Mr. R. A. Scott James, 
one of the ‘‘ Olympic’s ’’ passengers, in a message to the 
‘* Daily Chronicle,”’ describing the strike on the ‘‘ Olympic ”’ 
and the lowering of the collapsibles, writes :— 


“It must be admitted it was a slow business lowering those 
vessels. If the officers had been in command no doubt the 
proceedings would have been hastened, but in any case one 
suspects it must be a slow matter. There as we lay in the 
smooth water of the Solent, there was not a trace of motion on 
the ship; there was no wind, no rocking and pitching, no 
anxiety among passengers. But it engages at least a score of 
men to unfold the collapsibles, to bend to the windlass and 
shift the davits back and forward again to the edge, and to 
hang on to the rope by which the pulleys are controlled. . . . 
The trials were made under favorable conditions, which could 
never actually occur.” 


ae 


As for the collapsibles on the ‘‘ Titanic,”’ the following 
statement of Henry Senior, a fireman who landed at Ply- 
mouth on Sunday, bears out your objection :— 


‘““We got to the hurricane deck to lower some of the 
collapsible boats, but there was no tackle or anything to lower 
them by. We had to throw them down on the boat deck, 
and run the risk of their breaking.” 


Again, another survivor, whose story appears in the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ of Monday last, says :— 


** Another fireman came up from below, quite at the last 
An officer shouted to him to ‘aunch a collapsible boat which 





was fastened above the officers’ quarters. They managed to 

launch it, but it turned turtle. One of the ship’s funnels fglj 

close, and the wash caused by this swept the boat clear. This 
is the boat of which so much has been heard, to which thirty 
men clung and were saved.”’ 

Nor must it be forgotten that the collapsible cannot be 
lowered into the water with her complement in her; she js 
bound to take the load when in the water. The lower decks 
of even a liner of moderate size are a long way from the 
water. ‘‘ How,’’ asks a seafarer of twenty-five years’ ex. 
perience in the mercantile marine, in last Monday’s ‘* West. 
minster Gazette ’’—‘‘ how, with anything like a sea running, 
are women and children to be lowered sately and rapidly 
into a boat bobbing up and down like a cork, and which it js 
necessary to fend off the ship lest it should be steve in 
against the side?’’ How, indeed? 

And yet, notwithstanding the ‘“‘ Titanic’ disaster, we 
have the White Star Company declaring that ‘‘ of the wooden 
boats there are already on board a number in excess of Board 
of Trade regulations.’’ Do they require another disaster to 
teach them that they owe a duty to the public who travel on 
their boats, quite irrespective of the Board of Trade 
regulations ?—Yours, &c., 





RicuarD Mupre-Smita. 
National Liberal Club, 8.W., 
May Ist, 1912. 


THE DANGER IN FEMALE LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Some time ago you said of some remarks of mine 
that you could not imagine what they meant. I ventured 
to explain, categorically, in separate paragraphs, which you 
were kind enough to accept as clearing up the matter. I should 
now like to ask you for areturn of such friendly offices. I 
should now like you to tell me, categorically and in paragraphs: 
(1) when; (2) where; (3) in what words; (4) concerning 
what persons I ever ‘‘ encouraged’’ employers to pay 
women ‘less than equal wages for equal work.’’ My 
mind is as much a blank as to what you can possibly mean 
as if you had reminded me of the day I murdered my grand- 
mother, or had threatened to tell the whole truth about 
my career in Kamskatcha. Surely, you cannot mean that 
by merely discouraging women from getting a vote, I keep 
them out of an industrial paradise. That would be tanta- 
mount to saying that railwaymen or miners—who have 
votes—have no grievances and no reason for striking at all. 
This is rather further than even a modern Radical paper 
will go in its championship of the capitalists. 

Nor can I conceive you as meaning that the admission 
of certain physical facts, which we all know, and (unless 
we are captains of industry) allow for, constitutes a recom- 
mendation to sweat. If these disadvantages made women 
inefficient, then their work would not be equal work; and 
your phrase about “equal wages for equal work ” could not 
possibly have to do with the question. But, in fact, I did 
not say that women were inefficient. I do not think they 
are. I think, as does your friend the large employer,. that 
any physical disadvantages are more than balanced by 
greater industry and devotion. What I point out is this 
perfectly simple fact: that the victory of such devotion 
over such disadvantages is entirely to the advantage of the 
employer. It is not in any earthly industrial sense to the 
advantage of the woman. It is not at all surprising that 
the employers should praise the women, as well as sweat 
them. It is the new chivalry. The wrongs of female labor 
are the direct product of the vices of business men, acting 
in their natural sphere, and the virtues of normal women 
acting out of their natural sphere. The result is that the 
female attitude is ruinous to the cause of labor and 
democracy. The same qualities which, in the home, make 
women something very like saints, in the shop make them 
something very like blacklegs. 

I hoped the world had shed that wearisome cant 
directed at me by Mrs. Dowson—that we should not b 
“ashamed” of anything that is “natural”; and that I 
must be ashamed of my thought, because I take thought 
for things of which no one makes articles. Mrs. Dowson’ 
particular sort of sentimentality is the worst sort I know; 
for, unlike many sentimentalities, it is not even sincere 
If she really cannot understand that human dignity demands 
a certain public reticence between the sexes—a choite, at 
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jeast, of words and persons and occasions—then she is unfit 
for social life, let alone political. Does she really mean 
that any blameless fact or function should be discussed, 
described, or performed under any circumstances and in 
any degree of publicity? If so, we will defend ourselves 
as we do against anything else analogous to physical assault 
—by the police. But, of course, she means nothing of the 
kind; she is simply repeating phrases she has heard. Her 
own letter is delicate to the point of density. 

May I repeat what I really said: that this is not a time 
when employers should be invoked as authorities ?— 
Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHEsterton. 
April 30th, 1912. 


[Mr. Chesterton has a controversial habit—which would 
be unpleasant in anyone but himself—of advancing to a 
position, running away from it, and covering his retreat with 
verbal pitfalls which he mistakes for arguments of sub- 
stance. We advanced what we regard as an argument of 
substance. We were opposing a leading contention of Sir 
Almroth Wright in his letter to the “Times.” This con- 
tention was that it was “fatuous” to say that a “ woman 
ought to receive equal wages for equal work,’’ because her 
sex disabilities set a mark of inferiority on her labor. 
Such an argument is, of course, an invitation to 
the employer to depreciate female labor, as com- 
pared with male work, and to pay it on a depreciated 
scale. Having this point in view—and it was the only one 
in question—we insisted that Sir Almroth’s contention was a 
gross exaggeration, and that most employers would consider 
it to be so. Then Mr. Chesterton bounces in, more suo. The 
testimony of experience that, as a matter of fact, women’s 
work is not more irregular or less steady than men’s and that 
on the balance of qualities it is just as efficient (and, there- 
fore, deserving equal remuneration with similar work per- 
formed by men) he distorts into an endorsement by us of 
the ‘‘ sweater’s ’’ claim to force the whole body of women 
workers into virtual ‘‘ slavery ’’—+.e., into work which is a 
torture to them, and an outrage on nature. The object of 
this contention is to enforce Mr. Chesterton’s opinion that 
women ought not to have the vote, and ought, therefore, to 
go back to the home; for, if they remain in industrial and 
public life, they obviously want the vote to defend their 
interests. 

We replied, in brief, that to tell the employers that 
women were bad workers was to encourage them to pay 
bad wages. The whole question is one of fact. Mr. 
Chesterton blames us for citing only the employers. 
But he brings no evidence from the women (they are 
against him) in favor of his contention that in industry 
women’s work (apparently of all kinds, including nursing!) is 
necessarily slavish or torturesome. He merely suggests that 
our citation of the employers’ opinion to the contrary is a 
citation of the sweater who is delighted to get a Radical 
journal to help him in his slave-driver’s task of ignoring 
the weakness of his women workers, and to enable him to go 
on driving them. He now, indeed, shifts his ground, 
and admits that women apply “industry and 
devotion”? to their work, but he declares that this 
is to the advantage, not of the woman, but of the 
employer. We should have thought that a display of moral 
qualities was to the advantage of the person who displayed 
them. The sole question at issue is whether, in 
the case of the woman worker, they make her 
work intolerable to her. We said, and say, that 
it was “‘ gross exaggeration’? of Sir Almroth Wright 
to maintain any such position. Mr. Chesterton thinks it an 
indelicacy to raise the question at all; as to which we refer 
him to his delicate friend, Sir Almroth Wright. But we 
cannot have a decree which would turn hundreds of 
thousands of women out of employment, or take hundreds 
of thousands of pounds out of their pockets, passed sub 
silentio, or under a false and unsupported plea of humanity. 
—Ep., Natron.] 


THE MIND OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—Your article, admirable generally, has been 


written apparently in ignorance of two facts of much im- 
portance : — 








(1) You say, “In matters of money-making, he (the 
Belfast Unionist) is a keen and unclouded reasoner.’’ No; 
he is, almost to a man, a Tariff Reformer! 

(2) You say, “Ireland is their workshop, but not their 
market.” Partly true, no doubt; but Belfast does such a 
large and profitable trade in imported goods with the West, 
North-west, and centre of Ireland, and even with the South, 
that the blatant Unionists include very few of the middle- 
men traders, who are silent, for fear of offending their 
customers in those parts of Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

H. 

May Ist, 1912. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S PARENTAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In his letter of last week, Mr. S. M. Ellis repre- 
sents me as ‘‘ regarding biography as uninteresting and 


valueless.’’ Writing in the ‘‘ Fortnightly,’’ he had himself 
spoken of biography as ‘‘ the most valuable and interesting 
portion of literature.’’ That assertion seemed to me so 


ludicrous that, for emphasis, I maintained the contrary— 
that it was ‘‘ the least valuable and interesting portion of 
literature.’’ Perhaps I was too sweeping. I ought rather to 
have said that biography is hardly ever literature at all. 
Even where it is literature, its interest and value are on a 
lower level than truly creative work. But what I said was 
a very different thing from ‘‘ regarding biography as un- 
interesting and valueless,’’ and, like Mr. Ellis, I ‘‘ object to 
entirely imaginary remarks being .attributed to me.’”’— 
Yours, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
April 30th, 1912. 


“SCHOLARS OF THE SPADE.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In my letter of last week, I pointed out what 
seemed to me some errors of omission in the article, 
“Scholars of the Spade.”” I should be glad if I might now 
apologise for repeating, instead of correcting, an error of 
commission. The work of exploration in and round Man- 
chester has been done under the auspices, not of the 
University, but of the local branch of the Classical Asso- 
ciation. Palmam qui meruit ferat, if one may venture to 
quote in a language which was once the spoken tongue of 
our land.—Yours, &c., 

H. Lane Jones. 

Willaston School. 

April 27th, 1912. 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Some few years back, whilst in editorial charge 
of a daily newspaper published in India, I endeavored, 
unsuccessfully (for monopoly in India is strong) to bring 
about the proper provision of life-saving appliances on board 
the vessels of a certain steamship company engaged in coolie 
traffic in the Indian Ocean. What struck me very forcibly 
at the time, a fact called to my mind vividly by the 
“Titanic”? disaster—and inquiry—was the great difficulty 
I experienced in obtaining information from the officers of 
the company concerned. I did get information, but under 
promise of absolute secrecy, and I was assured that, should 
it become known that a man had given me information, he 
would become a marked man in the merchant service.— 
Yours, &c., 

Epwarp E. Lone. 

The Savage Club. 

April 30th, 1912. 


‘“‘TRISHMEN AS BRITISH CITIZENS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Having read in Toe Natron of the 27th inst., 
in the “ Letters to the Editor,” your reply to “ Enkay,” re 
‘‘Trishmen as British citizens,’ the following question 
suggests itself to me :—Can Englishmen or Scotchmen, under 
the Home Rule Bill, become members of the Irish Parlia- 
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ment, or are men of Irish nationality alone eligible for the 
Irish Parliament ? 

I should feel much obliged if you will let me have your 
opinion on this subject.—Yours, &c., 

O. A. S. 
Manchester, 
April 28th, 1912. 

[The answer is certainly that Englishmen and Scotch- 

men are eligible.—Ep., Nation. ] 





THE PURITAN AT THE PLAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The warfare which has raged of late over the 
apparently unheeding body of the Examiner of Plays, and 
in which Tue Nation has carried so active a spear, has set 
me thinking about the reasons which lie beneath this 
institution of a dramatic censorship. Not that I wish for a 
moment to justify the recent or present practice of our 
Examiners: 1t is a certain principle or common tendency 
of British opinion that I wish to endeavor to express, which, 
as it seems to me, originally created these officials. It is, 
in fact, a part of the Puritan view of the stage. The British 
evangelical Puritan was always aware, in every man and 
woman, of a soul with an eternal destiny—I ought to say, 
is always aware, for, thank Heaven, the Puritan is not yet 
extinct, and is, indeed, active to some degree in the veins 
of most of us. To him, every action of every man is viewed 
with regard to its. possible effect on that eternal destiny. 
Now, apply this general principle to the stage. To begin 
with, the thorough Puritan, at his worst, is apt to see in 
acted drama, or for that matter in fiction of any kind, mere 
make-believe ; the whole thing is, in short, ultimately a lie. 
But for the enlightened Puritan, who has outgrown this 
feeling, there remains a further and a subtler objection to 
stage-plays dealing with a certain range of subjects ; namely, 
with the portrayal of human evil. All art depends on 
imaginative sympathy: as Aristotle put it long ago in one 
special form of art, the function of tragedy has to do with 
‘pity and terror.”’ The actors, and, in a less degree, the 
spectators, must identify themselves with the persons of 
the drama. Now, your Puritan may admit the value of this 
sympathy; but he is always haunted by his sense of the 
personal, immortal soul which, in actor or in spectator, is 
thus seeking to identify itself with the soul of the bad man 
or woman in the play. 

And this uneasy sense is especially keen in regard to 
plays which deal with problems of sex and which are acted 
by both men and women. Macaulay, writing of the 
Restoration dramatists, has a passage which will illustrate 
my point. ‘‘ Nothing,”’ he says, ‘‘ is more characteristic of 
the times than the care with which the poets contrived to 
put their loosest verses into the mouths of women. The 
compositions in which the greatest license was taken were 
the epilogues. They were almost always recited by favorite 
actresses ; and nothing charmed the depraved audience so 
much as to hear lines, grossly indecent, repeated by a 
beautiful girl who was supposed to have not yet lost her 
innocence.’’ Of course, this is an extreme statement of an 
extreme case ; but the puritanical principle which underlies 
it applies even to serious plays dealing seriously and cleanly 
with the intricate matters of sex. The emotional demand 
upon players of opposite sexes is so strong, the physical 
consciousness of sex so keen, that the Puritan in the stalls 
dreads their possible effect for evil upon the men and women 
whose art demands these things of them. 

It was, I think, partly out of this not ignoble regard 
for the welfare of the actors—and, in a less degree, of the 
spectators also—that the institution of the Censorship of 
Plays first grew. How ludicrously and lamentably it has 
failed to satisfy this purpose we all know. But I think that 
even its strongest opponents sometimes seem to fail to under- 
stand and appreciate the feeling itself, which I have tried, 
I fear very clumsily, to put into words.—Yours, &c., 

QUINTUS. 

April 30th, 1912. 


THE AMERICAN INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—There are a few Americans who bitterly regret 
the brutal unfairness that has characterised the newspapers’ 











$$ 


attitude—and the Investigating Committee’s attitude_ 
toward Mr. Ismay and the White Star Line management, 
The chorus of attacks is another amazing example of that 
reckless disregard of accepted standards of fair play which 
shows out so often in our political contests, and in such 
things as Roosevelt’s treatment of Colombia. Our new 
judiciary, the press, has found Mr. Ismay guilty of the 
whole “crime and scandal” (sic), and they solemnly cop. 
demn him a coward—and remember that, in America, news. 
paper editors are veritable Muezzins. All our opinions— 
like our breakfast-foods and overcoats—come to us ready- 
made. Our Senate has no time to prevent thousands from 
being slaughtered in railroad accidents every year, or to 
reform the chaotic system of procedure in the courts ; but it 
can send off a Committee to roll up expenses and evolve 
a “notable” report and put at its head a man from inland 
Michigan, who wonders whether the watertight compart- 
ments were intended as a refuge for passengers! It is al] 
a problem for M. Emile Faguet. 

Perhaps the sad loss might have been avoided; but 
when the scribbling condottieri cry, “Fix the blame!” | 
hope it is not irreverent to say that they will have to indict 
an inscrutable Providence. For it is no use to rage about 
neglect, speed, lack of lifeboats, now; to do so is much 
more absurd than to advance, for instance, the theory that 
the disaster was due to the diversion of the Gulf Stream 
from its northerly course, and the consequent more southerly 
advance and longer duration of icebergs. This has, at 
least, the merit of a scientific basis. 

Be assured, sir, that Cleon’s party does not wholly 
make up the Agora, and that Mr. Ismay—who was no more 
directly responsible for the disaster than Editor Hearst 
or Senator Smith—has the deep sympathy of at least— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. M. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

April 20th, 1912. 


THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your excellent article on Irish Government this 
week, you refer to the Irish Civil Service as “ inordinately 
numerous.’’ There are many matters wrong with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland by England, but the constantly reiterated 
statement that the Civil Service is far larger than it should 
be for the work to be done when compared with, for example, 
Scotland, is incorrect-and baseless. To begin with, the work 
to be done by Government Departments in Ireland is far more 
extensive than in Scotland, and consequently requires a 
larger staff. For some strange reason, the Civil Service in 
Ireland, as compared with Scotland, is measured by the 
numbers that pay Income Tax. 4,500 Civil Servants are said 
to pay in Ireland, as compared with one-third of that 
number that pay Income Tax in Scotland. 

But the people who argue thus are apparently oblivious 
of the fact that, whereas almost all Irish Civil Servants 
pay their Income Tax in Ireland, the great majority of 
Scottish Civil Servants pay in London, and consequently are 
not reckoned as members of the Scottish Service. They also 
have apparently neglected to analyse the Irish figures. If 
they did so, they would find that the 4,500 “ Income Tax- 
paying Irish Civil Servants’’ include 1,600 clergy of the 
Church of Ireland, 340 bank officers, and many other such 
persons, who are in no respect Civil Servants, but who 
are nevertheless included in the 4,600. It is probable that 
there are not more than 1,500 real Irish Civil Servants in- 
cluded in the 4,600. And yet on this superstructure is built 
up the constantly-repeated assertion that the Irish Civil 
Service is “inordinately numerous.”’ I am sure, sir, that, 
with your usual fairness, you do not want to make assertions 
that are absolutely baseless, and so I call your attention 
the matter.—Yours, &c., 

An Irisn Crvit SERVANT. 


THE UNION OF THE CHURCHES. 
. To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—It is much to be desired that the publication of 
Lord Halifax’s book on “ Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders,” 
reviewed by you in your issue of April 6th, may accomplish 
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wmething towards the swelling of the rising tide of church 
jeling away from the impossibilities of Roman fellowship 
yith the Anglican Church towards the brighter possibilities 
of closer fellowship with the Reformed Churches. 

Lord Halifax’s scheme must always have seemed to 
most thoughtful people as chimerical as those of Don 
Quixote. On the other hand, your reviewer’s words are in 
yecordance with indubitable fact, suggesting the pathway 
to religious peace and prosperity amongst all English- 
speaking Christians. “ Historically and theologically alike, 
the natural allies of the English Church are the Reformed 
Churches ; it is on her relation with them that her future 
depends.” Those are true and wise words. 

My principal object in addressing your readers is to 
pont out how, on this side of the Atlantic, both in Canada 
and in the United States, the greater religious movements of 
the day are promoted by the co-operation of all the greater 
Reformed Churches, including the Anglican. I am free to 
admit that there is a certain aloofness and reluctance in 
some quarters. Yet, not only in social endeavors, but in 
such directly religious movements as those of the Students’ 
Volunteer Mission Union and the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement, there is a very hearty co-operation. In the 
United States, the Protestant Episcopal Church is heartily 
supporting what is known as the Men and Religion Move- 
ment. 

There is some, though perhaps not much, exchange of 
pulpits, and it is interesting to note that when the great 
cathedral, now going up in New York, was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be opened for Divine service, amongst the very 
first speakers in it were a Baptist layman, a Congregationalist 
minister, and Dr. Jowett. 

All these things, to which many might be added, are 
indications of the trend of events here. 

No doubt the controversies over the Disestablishment 
question and Education greatly retard the unity movement 
in England. Yet, as one who tries to be a close and im- 
partial observer, I may be permitted to register my belief 
that, under the surface of these storms, the current is flow- 
ing in the same direction in England as in America. The 
winds may be blowing one way, but the stream is flowing 
in another.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT SyMONDs. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 

April 21st, 1912. 


CALENDAR REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As the subject of Calendar Reform is under some 
amount of consideration at the present time, the enclosed 
simple scheme may possibly be of interest. By it, the year 
is divided, as now, into four quarters of three months each. 
The first two months of every quarter consist of four weeks, 
but the third (known as the “quarter” month) contains five 
weeks, so as to bring the number of weeks up to thirteen. 
The extra day required to make up the year of 365 days is 
added at the end of December, and is called “ Year-day,” count- 
ing as an ordinary business day. In Leap-year another 
business day is added, reckoned as the 37th of December, 


or Leap-day. The full calendar may be exhibited thus :— 
Days 
January (4 weeks) ie nor —— 
February (4 ,, ) s: ide ~~ 
March 2 nt - ie an 
— 91 days 
April (4 weeks) . 28 
May S ws 3 a 
June 6 » ») 35 
— 91 days 
July (4 weeks) . 28 
August eae . 28 
September (5 ,, ) . 
— 91 days 
October (4 weeks) 28 
November (4 __,, 2 “o . 2 
December (5 ,, + 1 day) ... 36 
— 92 days 
365 days 


I would draw especial attention to the fact that the 
‘xtra days required form part of a particular month, and 


are not disposed of by being reckoned as “ Bank Holidays,” 
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or dies non outside the calendar altogether. 
view, is a very unsatisfactory device. 

I may add that, in the above scheme, every year, every 
month, and every week begins on a Sunday, the last week 
of the year being one of eight or nine days. Easter Day 
is Sunday, April 15th, and Christmas Day is Sunday, 
December 29th.—Yours, &c., 


This, in my 


Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
April 30th, 1912. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Oswald Earp’s statement that an increase in 
the wages of the agricultural laborer must result in a fall of 
agricultural rents and land values, is, it seems to me, un- 
challengeable ; and that would happen without any such pro- 
vision for enabling, as your correspondent suggests, tenant- 
farmers to deduct the increased wages from their rents. The 
rents would go down simply because farmers could not be got 
to work farms at a loss. An abundant supply of corn and 
other food-stuffs from other countries, imported duty-free, 
would keep prices practically where they are at present. 

The fact is, the agricultural laborer is in a position 
occupied by no other important class of workers. He could 
demand and obtain a far higher wage without sending up 
the price of food, and without hitting his employer, the 
tenant-farmer. He could, at the same time, reduce rents 
and land values, and thus pave the way to becoming a tenant- 
farmer himself. But he is powerless to do so, just because 
he is not organised. 

The moral is obvious. As Sir A. Quiller Couch said a 
little while ago, “ England’s one chance of regaining her 
alleged pride in a bold peasantry lies in the bold peasantry 
having the boldness to organise a strike.””’ Even then, with 
the best-organised strike, there would not come, for many a 
long day at any rate, a Minimum Wage Act for agricultural 
laborers, for we are not dependent on our agricultural 
laborers for our food supply, whereas we are dependent on 
our miners for our coal supply. The landlords, however, are 
dependent on the laborers for their rents, and the laborers 
would have the power, if organised, to say what rents should 
be paid.—Yours, &c., 

GrorceE 8. BurpEN. 

April 30th, 1912. 


INDUSTRIAL IDEALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sriz,—Mr. Southall’s attempt to revive the Ruskin anta- 
gonism to machinery leaves on one side a fundamental 
issue—the growth of population. He says we must give up 
sweating and exploiting one another. “ It is here,” he adds, 
“that the shoe pinches.’’ But why are the poor exploited? 
Is it not because their labor is too cheap? And is not this 
cheapness due to the too-rapid growth of population? With 
machinery or without it, a population that is not kept down by 
war, disease, or famine, will tend to increase beyond the 
means of support. With machinery, the population will grow 
at a rapid rate, because the manufactured products will 
purchase food from outside. Abolish the machines, and you 
cut off this supply and precipitate a dreadful catastrophe. 

If machinery had not been introduced into England, 
the population would have increased at a less rapid pace, 
and life would have kept nearer to the Ruskinian ideal. 
But the Malthusian law would have been still operative, 
and the excess of population would have been forced to the 
verge of starvation. A more gradual rise of population 
would automatically check this evil, and tend to cure it. 
It would abolish slums, would enormously reduce disease, 
and would raise wages without artificial aids, such as strikes 
and legislation. The cure for poverty is not in the hands 
of the statesman, though his help is of value; but in the 
wise forethought of the fathers and mothers of the people. 
Men and women have no right to bring into the world more 
children than they have a reasonable expectation of main- 
taining in decency and health.—Yours, &c., 

C. Cattaway, D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Cheltenham. 
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Poetry. 


SONG ON BLACKDOWN. 


Since it was love of you that first revealed 

Rapture of glens and blown dance of the sky, 
The march of storm and rivers in the field 

And hanging blaze of ocean, how should I 
Without your presence feel that spirit strong 
That kissed my soul to song, 

And showed me the moon’s race, of dreamy nights, 
When through the pearly reefs she foams along 

Zoned with a flame across the wine-dark heights 
To build about the night-paths of the summer 

Her sunken palaces of silver lights! 





Come, come, and climb with me to this great Down 
‘Where the sea-roar of pines puts care to sleep, 
And ’midst the blaeberry and heather brown 
Watch far below resistless shadows sweep 
The Wealden plain whose villages ray fire 
From many a chanted shire— 
Walk with me now above the plains and seas, 
Ere in us both the springs of life expire— 
And leave with hearts flung open to the breeze 
Self-muttering cities that have lost horizons 
To sink behind the mountains and the trees! 
HERBERT TRENCH. 


- 


THREE EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK. 
E. 
By ProLtemMy THE ASTRONOMER. 


I am mortal—the thing of a day; I know it. 
when I trace 
The stars in their spirals and rings, as they turn and 
return overhead, 
My feet are no more upon earth; I sit down in the 
heavenly place ; 
I partake at the table of Zeus in the food of the gods; 
and am fed. 


And yet 


as. 
By P.uarto. 


As I kissed Agathon, 
My soul was almost gone: 
On my lips’ brink it was, 
Pining to pass across. 


III. 
By CaLLIMACHUs. 


Pur.ip’s Nikoteles, a twelve-year lad, 
Lies buried here: the hope his father had. 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


SPRING IN CAMPANTA. 


Now that in vineyard and wood awakens the Sleeper 
And pallid aconite-flames break out in the fuel 
Of mouldering leafage; now that the sky grown deeper 
Blossoms to hyacinth-blue, and the sea is a jewel, 
And wandering rain the drouth of the vine-stems eases, 
And butterfly-like on the bough the blossom uncloses ; 
Visions of Dryads with hair caught-up on the breezes 
(Sun-hued hair and breasts like the petals of roses), 
Swim on the ether, and Oreads pale as sea-water 
Circle in fluttering green, pink-fringed like flowers. 
Loud-singing bees go questing the waxen mortar 
To fashion their six-walled cells that a hundred bowers 
Shall plenish with nectar. Voices of reed-pipes waken 
Under the hills, where, hid in some ferny antre, 
Satyrs mimic the birds. The air is shaken 
With laughter of working peasants and songs and 
banter : 
For now they prune the olives and train the vine-shoots, 
Watching the buds and blades—taught once by Apollo 
How in the blade springs the bread, in the grape-bud the 
wine shoots, 
And after the pruning the young wood sprouts from 
the hollow. 


M. D. ArmstTRoNG 








i 





RED FOX.* 


I waTeD him . . his beard was red ots 
Red fox, red thief! . Ah, God, that she— 
She with the proud and lifted head 
That never stooped to glance at me— 
So fair and fancy-free, should wed 
A slinking dog-fox such as he! 


Was it last night I hated him? 
Last night? It seems an age ago 
At whiles, my mind comes over dim 
As if God’s breath yet, ever slow 
And dull, too dull she limb from limb 
Last night I could have torn him, so! 


My lonely bed was fire and ice. 
I could not sleep. I could not lie. 
I shut my hot eyes once or twice 
And saw a red fox slinking by —— 
A red dog-fox that turned back thrice 
To mock me with a merry eye. 


And so I rose to pace the floor 

And, ere I knew, my clothes were on 
And, as I stood outside the door, 

Cold in the Summer moonlight shone 
My gleaming barrel and no more 

I feared the fox, for fear was gone. 


“The best of friends,’’ I said, ‘must part . . .” 
“ The best of friends must part,’’ I said: 

And like the creaking of a cart 
The words went wheeling through my head. 

“The best of friends . . .’’ and, in my heart, 
Red fox, already lying dead! 


I took the trackway through the wood. 
Red fox had sought a woodland den, 

When she when she but, ’twas not good 
To think too much on her just then ° 

The woman must beware, who stood 
Between two stark and fearless men. 


The pathway took a sudden turn 
And in a trice my steps were stayed. 
Before me, in the moonlit fern, 
A young dog-fox and vixen played 
With their red cubs beside the burn 
And I stood trembling and afraid. 


They frolicked in the warm moonlight— 
A scuffling heap of heads and heels 

A rascal rush a playful bite 
A scuttling brush, and frightened squeals 

A flash of teeth a show of fight 
Then lively as a bunch of eels, 


Once more they gambolled in the brake, 
And tumbled headlong in the stream, 

Then scrambled, gasping, out to shake 
Their sleek, wet, furry coats agleam. 

I watched them, fearful and awake 
I watched them, hateless and adream. 


The dog-fox gave a bark, and then 
All ran to him: and, full of pride, 

He took the trackway up the glen, 
His family trotting by his side: 

The young cubs nosing for the den, 
With trailing brushes, sleepy-eyed. 


And then it seems I must have slept— 
Dropt dead asleep dropt dead outworn. 
I wakened, as the first gleam crept 
Among the fern, and it was morn . 
God’s eye about their home had kept 
Good watch, the night her son was born. 
Witrrip Witson Gipson. 





* Copyright, 1912, in the United States of America, by the 
Macmillan Company. 
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Mr. 
Latest Books. 


Nash’s 








MY MEMOIRS. By Madame Steinheil. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. “A remarkable 
work . . . few books have contained a theme 
of such intense human interest.” —Standard. 


GOETHE: The Man and his Character. 


By Joseph McCabe. With Portraits. 15s. 
net. By far the most engrossing life of Goethe 
yet published. 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. 


By A. F. Davidson. With Portraits. 15s. 
net. “The book in English about Victor 
Hugo.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The COMEDY of CATHARINE the 
GREAT. By Francis Gribble. With 


Portraits. 15s, net. “‘ Does not contain a single 
dull page.”—Sunday Times. 


MEMORIES OF A _ SPECTATOR. 


By J. S. Fletcher, the well-known Yorkshire 
Novelist and Writer. 7s. 6d. net. “A 
volume of reminiscences palpitating with life, 
and without a dull page.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SOCIETY AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


in the 18th Century—and After. By 
Lewis Melville. With numerous illustrations. 
10s. Gd. net. The only book, entirely devoted 
to this fashionable watering place, published 
within the last 100 years. 


NASH’S NEW NOVELS. 


Nash's Novels are never dull, and readers may 
safely select any from the following list—“* THE 
PENITENT,” a new novel by the author of 
“The Nun,” is just out ; the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Henniker’s pathetic story, “SECOND FIDDLE,” 


is being well reviewed and widely read. 


THE PENITENT - By RENE BAZIN 
SCARLET AND BLUE 
(A Hunting Novel) By Charles Hewson 
INITIALS ONLY 
By Anna Katharine Green 
By Colette Willy 





THE VAGRANT 
THE NIGHT LAND 
By William Hope Hodgson 
GRIM JUSTICE By “Rita” 
THE RADIUM TERRORS (2s. net) 
By Albert Dorrington 
SECOND FIDDLE 
By the Hon. Mrs. A. Henniker 





At all Bookshops and Libraries, 6s. each. 





EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 

















AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. STANLEY PAUL & CO. announce a new and important 
volume by 


BARONESS D’ANETHAN 


with an introduction by BARON KATO, the Japanese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, entitled 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF DIPLOMATIC 
wustater LIFE IN JAPAN, tes. ne 


The Diaries of the Baroness d’Anethan, which compose the 
present volume, give an intimate and vivid account of one of the 
most interesting periods in the history of Japan. For nearly sixteen 
years during which the Baron (Envoy Extraordinary and ‘Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians) held 
office, the Baroness recorded day by day the many important 
events, historical, social, and official, in which she was taking part, 
and now gives to the world. 








*.° In view of the exceptionally large advance orders already 
received from the trade, a big demand is anticipated, so 
kindly place your order at once. 


A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST : The Romance 
and Reality of Dostoieffsky. J. A. T. 
Luioyp. With illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL: By 
Capt. GRANVILLE Baker. Coloured Frontispiece and 
40 original drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK & HIS FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By Dr. F. A. Hepecock, 10s. 6d. net, 


AN ACTOR'S NOTE BOOKS. A Record of Some 
Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, and Experiences of 
Frank ARCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT: The Menace of Suf- 
fragism. By Harotp Owen. 6s. Second 
Edition. 


THE MOTOR. Ano Interesting Practical Work of 


Original Information and Reference for Owners and 


Makers. By Joun Armstronc. 160 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS. Mas. vr Courcy 
LAFFAN. 2s. net. 





STANLEY PAUL’S NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE SECOND WOMAN) § (Just Ready) Norma Lorimer 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE (Just Ready) Kate Horn 
THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE (Ready To-Day) 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
LOVE IN ARMOUR (Ready To-Day) Paitip L. Stevenson 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (3rd Ed.) Ruopa Brovenron 
THE WOMAN-HUNTER 
THE UNHOLY ESTATE 
THE WATCH NIGHT 
MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS 
VEEN! THE MASTER 

THE THREE ENVELOPES 
THEIR WEDDED WIFE 

THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE 


(2nd Ed.) ARaBELLA KENEALY 
(3rd Ed.) Dove as SLADEN 
Henry Bertr 

H. Louisa Beprorp 
E. Everett-Green 
R, F. Lamport 
Hamitton Drummonp 
Auice M. Dieu 


RENE Bazin 





Complete descriptive Catalogue gratis on application to 


| STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31, Essex Street, London. 
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The GHAorld af Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi.” Vol I. ‘“ Exile—The 
Thousand.” Vol. II. “The Triple Alliance.” (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

‘“ Modern Democracy: A Study in Tendencies.” By Brougham 
Villiers. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Goethe: The Man and His Character.” By Joseph McCabe. 
(Nash. 165s. net.) 

“English Apprenticeship and Child Labor: A History.” By O. 
Jocelyn Dunlop. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) . : 

“The Life-Boat and its Story.” By N. T. Methley. (Sidgwick 


& Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Society at Tunbridge Wells in the Eighteenth Century and 
After.”” By Lewis Melville. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Clouds.’”” By Charles M. Doughty. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

“Poems of Adoration.” By Michael Field. (Sands. 65s. net.) 

** Julia France and her Times.’’ By Gertrude Atherton. (Murray. 6s.) 

“ Anglais et Frangais du XVII.¢ Siécle.” Par C. Bastide. (Paris: 
Alcan. 4fr.) 

** Les Accents de la Satire dans la Poésie Contemporaine.’”’ Par 
Alphonse Séché. (Paris: Sansot. 3fr. 50.) 


‘*Nos Hommes d’Etat et L’CEuvre de Réforme.” Par F. Maury. 


(Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50.) 

** Marie de Sainte-Heureuse.”” Roman. Par Henry Bidou. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

** Hubertus-land.’” Von Ludwig Ganghofer. (Stuttgart: Bonz. 
2m.) - 

“Die Romane des Herzens.’”” Von Peter Nansen. (Berlin: 


Fischer. 3m. 50.) 

a x 

Proressor E. A. Ross, whose admirable book on “ The 
Changing Chinese’’ we noticed on February 3rd last, has 
completed a study of modern social and economic conditions, 
which will be published within the next few weeks. It is 
called “ The Social Drift : Studies in Contemporary Society,” 
and though Professor Ross is mainly concerned with 
America, many of his topics, such as the world-wide advance 
of democracy, the falling birth-rate, the position of women 
in industry, and the evils of commercialism, are also of 
European concern. 

* * * 

Mr. Edward Thomas is at work on a critical study of 
Swinburne, which will be published later in the year by 
Mr. Martin Secker. Mr. Thomas’s book will in no way clash 
with the official biography of Swinburne, on which Mr. 
Watts-Dunton is engaged, and which, we understand, is 
making satisfactory progress. 

* x 

A SELECTION from the writings of Robertson of Brighton 
has been made by Mr. R. Mudie-Smith, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul, under the title of 
*“The Heart of Things.” Mr. Mudie-Smith has made extracts 
from Robertson’s literary essays and letters, as well as from 
his sermons, so that the book will be thoroughly representa- 
tive of one of the most famous preachers produced by the 
English Church in the nineteenth century. 

* . +. 

TuEspay next, the centenary of Browning’s birth, will 
be marked by a service in Westminster Abbey in the evening, 
and in the afternoon by a meeting in the Caxton Hall, held 
under the auspices of the Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature, when addresses will be given on 
“Browning as a Dramatist,’? by Sir Arthur Pinero, and 
on “The Novel in ‘ The Ring and the Book,’”” by Mr. Henry 
James. There will also be a meeting at the old College 
Hall, Westminster, at which essays on Browning are to be 
read by Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Canon Rawnsley, Mr. 
Ernest H. Coleridge, Mr. H. ©. Minchin, and others. The 
latter will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 


under the title of “The Robert Browning Centenary Cele- 


bration.” 
* * * 


THE same publishers will celebrate the occasion by 


issuing the first volume of their centenary edition of 


Browning’s works. The edition is to be completed in ten 
volumes, and will include some short poems not printed 
in the former collected editions. Each volume will contain 
biographical and _ bibliographical 


position of each poem, its historical setting, and the position 
it holds in Browning’s life are discussed. 
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Tue Gobert Prize, awarded by the French Academy for 
“the most eloquent work on the history of France,” has this 
year been divided between M. Louis Madelin, who receives 
9,000 franes for his book, ‘‘ La Révolution,”’ and M. Pierre 
Champion, who is given 1,000 francs for his “ Vie de Charles 
d’Orléans.”” Among other awards of the Academy are 
10,000 francs from the Berger Prize to M. de Laborie for 
“Paris sous Napoléon,”’ and smaller sums from the Bordin 
Prize to M. Jeanroy for “ Giosué Carducci: L’homme et le 
Poéte,” to M. Loiseau for “ L’Evolution morale de Goethe,” 
and to M. Emile Magne for “ Voiture et les Origines de 
l’Hétel de Rambouillet.”’ 

* * * 

THERE are many readers, like Sir Benjamin Backbite 
in “The School for Scandal,’ who are prepared to admire 
“a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text 
meanders through a meadow of margin.” They will learn 


that a good deal more than this goes to the 
making of a_ beautiful book if they read “The 
Revival of Printing,’ an introductory essay which 
Mr.- Robert Steele has prefixed to a _ bibliographical 


catalogue of the works issued by the chief modern English 
presses. The catalogue is itself a beautiful book, printed in 
the “ Riccardi” type by Mr. Jacoby, and published by Mr. 
Lee Warner, in conjunction with Messrs. Macmillan. It 
contains lists of the productions of eleven presses that have 
devoted themselves to artistic printing, together with 
fac-similes of some of the types they have employed, in- 
cluding the “Golden,” “Troy,” and “Chaucer” types of 
the Kelmscott Press, the “ Vale” and “ Avon”’ types de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Ricketts, and Mr. Procter’s 
‘* Otter ’’ type in Greek characters. The merits and defects 
of all these different types are examined by Mr. Steele ina 
manner that shows enthusiasm for beautiful books as well 
as a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
* 7 * 

In Mr. Steele’s opinion English printed books reveal 
nothing but a story of bad printing, chequered by a few 
mediocrities, until—in the eighteenth century—a great type- 
designer appeared in the person of William Caslon. Caslon’s 
best founts were revived in 1844 by Charles Whittingham, 
and the next distinguished name in our typographical art 
is that of William Morris, who founded the Kelmscott Press 
in 1891, though Mr. Ricketts had been engaged in book- 
designing at an earlier date. In no printed book, says Mr. 
Steele, between the closing years of the fifteenth century and 
those of the nineteenth was any attempt made to obtain all 
the qualities of a beautiful book, though the traditions of 
good craftsmanship ensured that some of them were preserved 
in many cases. The fifteenth-century book was an imitation 
of a fine manuscript, and Morris’s success as a designer of 
books was largely due to his study of illuminated manu- 
scripts and to his personal practice of the illuminator’s art. 
It is from Morris that the revival of printing dates, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Steele notes in the printing of the 
present day, ‘‘ by the side of a certain amount of un 
intelligent copying and mere plagiarism, a genuine attempt 
to get a better result from existing materials, and the first 
trace of public appreciation of this effort.”’ 

“ * & 

“Tae Sprit or France” is the title of a book, by Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason, which will be published during 
the present season. It treats of Arles, Avignon, Nimes, and 
other provincial towns, as well as of Paris, and of the pur 
suits and characteristics of the French people. 

* * “ 


By the death of the Rev. A. J. Church on Saturday last, 
the world of books loses a man who took an unusually large 
share in its activities. He stated in his ‘‘ Memories of Men 
and Books,’’ which we reviewed on May 23rd, 1908, that he 
was the author of over seventy books, and had written some 
forty thousand reviews. He is best known by his trans- 
lation of Tacitus and of Pliny’s letters, in collaboration 


with his cousin, the Rev. W. J. Brodribb. Mr. Church also- 


wrote a series of volumes containing stories from Homer, 
Virgil, and other Greek and Latin authors, as well as several 
works of fiction, and a collection of verses. Most of his 
reviewing was done for the “Spectator,” to which he wa 
introduced by R. H. Hutton. He was for a time curate to 


F. D. Maurice, and came into contact with several other 
Broad Churchmen of Maurice’s school. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.'s List. 


[Now Ready. 3s. 6d. net. | 


The Brain of the Nation. 


and other Verses. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES. Author of “ 
Horace,” “ Humours of the Fray, &e. 





Crown 8vo. 


The Hawarden 








On May 9th. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


SeeKing Fortune in 


America. 
By F. W. GREY. 


On May Oth. 
With a Portrait of Col, Grey, C.8.I. 





Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Tales of our Grandfather ; 
or, India since 1856. 


(Col. L. J.F H. GREY, C. 8.1.) ByF. F. and ©, GREY 


Ready May 14th. 
Large post 8vo, with 7 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


The Church in the Pages 


of “ Punch.” 


By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “ The Case 
of Sir John Fastolf,” “ A Bishop in the Rough,” &c, 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Love Gilds the Scene and 
Women Guide the Plot. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Daily News.—‘ It is not difficult for a facile pen to make us 
feel the fascination of the ‘ Powder and Patch’ days. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle do more than this. They make us feel 
the throb of the heart beneath the satin and brocade.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ To use Kitty’s favourite adverb, pro- 
digious pleasant reading.” 


The Common Touch. 
By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


Scotsman.—‘ The story is both interesting and enjoyable as 
an appreciative picture of English provincial life.’ 


Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


Blinds Down. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


A Diana of Quebec. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. 


Ready May 7th. With a Portrait, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, net. 
The Robert Browning Centenary Celebration at Westminster 
Abbey, May 7th, 1912. 


Edited, i, with an Introduction & Appendices, by Prof. Knight. 


Robert Browning’s 
Works. 


(Centenary Edition.) 
In 10 volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. 
Printed in bold type on fine paper. 

The Edition, limited to 500 numbered copies for sale in this 
Country and 250 for sale in the United States, will be sold in 
sets oniy. €5 5s. net the set. 

Dr. Frederic G. Kenyon, C.B., Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, will contribute Biographical 
and Bibliographical Introductions, and each volume will have, 
as frontispiece, a portrait of Robert Browning, several of the 
portraits appearing for the first time. 


VOLUME I. READY MAY 7th. 


The subsequent volumes following at short intervals, so that 
the edition may be disor sean in the Centenary Year. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 


By FRANK FOX, Author of “ Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth. {In active preparation. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial Questions. 


By Str H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. {In preparation. 








CAPTAIN CARTWRIGHT AND HIS 
LABRADOR JOURNAL 


Edited by CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, M.D. With an 


Introduction by Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL. With Illus- 
trations from Old Engravings. Photographs and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. _ 5s. net. (Ready. 





AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR 
BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 65s. net. 





PHARISAISM : 
Methods. 


NEW VOLUME IN CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Its Aims and its 


By Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD, Author of “ Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash.” Crown 8vo, cloth {In preparation. 





THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


NeW VOLUME IN THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


By FR. RUFFINI, Rector of the University of Turin. 


Demy 
8vo, cloth. 


{In active preparation. 





Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena, and recently 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


WORKS BY DR. RUDOLF EUCKEN, 


awarded a Nobel Prize. 


Now first translated into English, with a Special Preface by 
the Author, by the Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, PhD., Jena, for 
some years a student under Professor Eucken. Large demy 
8vo, cloth. 128. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


An Introduction to Philosophy. 


Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 














Standard Works by Herbert Spencer 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. wg and sD «. 36/. 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols.. 36/. 

PRINCIPLES . SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. in oe aa ae 21/. 

Dit Vol. II. ° es oe 18/. 

Dit Vol. III. 16/. 

PRINCIPLES OF. ETHICS. ve. . 15/- 
ol. . 


THE STUDY oF SocesLest 


Library Editions, bound in Red Cloth, Gilt. 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


° “eee omer. 
JUSTICE (Separately) ° ‘a we am 6/. 
OTH ER WORKS. 


ESSAYS. 3vo 

FACTS AND COMME NTS 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition. a sa én 6), 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE .. a a ” 10/, 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) 
AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. Third Edition, ‘with Additions 3a" 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 
— PRINCIPLES. ie revised edition. Cloth, 2 vols. 
r vol.; or in 1 vol. 2/- net 
EDUCATION, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
corrections made abont a year before his decease. In cloth, 1/. net. 
DATA OF ETHICS. Reset, uniform with popular edition of “ First 
Principles.” Cloth, 3/- net. 


se oe os 10/6 
30s. (or each vol. 10/-) 
+. ~~ 6/. 


1/. net 
With all the author's 








HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


























cLotn | OF MODERN — LEATHER 

266 |r asrnas, | 266 
>ROF "D.Litt. 

— PROPS ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. mt 
RC 

1/- net. | Dhor wa. T, BREWSTER. 2/6 net. 

















THE FIFTH TEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 


11. CONSERVATISM Lorp Hue Orci, M.A., M.P. 
26. AGRICULTURE —— W. SoMERVILLE, F.L.S. 
43. ENGLISH LITERATUR EDLEV . Prov. W. P. Ker, M.A. 
44. THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY Pros. J. Mc KENprick, M.P. 
45. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ra J, PEARSALL Sirsa, M.A. 
46. MATTER AND ENERGY .. F, Soppy, M.A.. F.R.S. 
UDDHISM __... ~ . jae ‘a se Mrs, Rays Davips 
48. THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With Maps Pror. F. L. Paxson 
49. PSYCHOLOGY. The Study of Behaviour Pror.W.McDovuGa.i,M B. 
50. NONCONFORMITY. Its Origin and Progress 
PRINCIPAL W. B, Seipie, M.A. 


sECOND PRIZE COMPETITION. 
First Prize £25. Second Prize £5. 

And Ten Consolation Prizes of Books for the best Short Essays on 

any one or all of the above volumes. 





Write for a complete Decriptive Pamphlet, containing Particulars 
of fifty Volumes Published, and of a large number in active 
preparation. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Rebiews. 


“THE SUBLIME CHILD.” 


“Victor Hugo: The Man and His Work.” 
Davipson. (Nash, 16s. net.) 


“One of the very greatest among poets and among men,” 
is Swinburne’s verdict on Victor Hugo, and it is a fault in 
Mr. Davidson’s biography—excellent as it is in many ways 
—that it fails to give an impression of Hugo’s real greatness. 
Mr. Davidson, whose premature death will be regretted by 
all English students of French literature, was doubtless bent 
on scattering the last vestiges of the Hugo legend. He 
seems to have been irritated by Hugo’s unbounded vanity, 
and the equally unbounded homage paid him by his ad- 
mirers ; to have allowed what was grandiose in Hugo’s life 
and character to obscure what was truly great; and, above 
all, to have been repelled by Hugo’s democracy. The con- 
sequence is that his book gives a very partial portrait. As 
in that masterpiece of malicious depreciation, Sainte- 
Beuve’s ‘‘ Chateaubriand et Son Groupe,’’ we are offered 
so many glimpses of what is petty in the man that we are 
likely to forget that we are contemplating a genius. 

One of the influences that led Hugo’s English biographer 
to adopt this attitude is not far to seek. It was natural 
for Mr. Davidson to keep himself acquainted with con- 
temporary French criticism, and a good deal of contemporary 
French criticism is far from favorable to Hugo. His long 
life and large personality touched his age at so many points, 
his work was so varied in form and so prodigious in its 
mere size, that it was inevitable that the quarter of a century 
that has passed since his death should see a drastic sifting 
of the chaff from the wheat. But, in addition to this, there 
coincided with the revival of Royalist ideas in certain French 
circles a determination to dethrone the romantics from the 
position they occupied in literature. Had not the romantics, 
under Hugo’s leadership, turned away from the glitter and 
tinsel of Royalist trappings, and brought the search-light of 
literature to bear upon the lives of the poor and the injustices 
of society? In a country where histories of the Revolution 
are written with an eye to the politics of the Third Republic, 
and biographies of Joan of Arc are made the vehicles for 
clerica! or anti-clerical propaganda, this fact had to be taken 
into account, and the author of “Les Misérables” has 
received his full share of the mud with which the whole 
romantic movement has been bespattered. 

Victor Hugo must be judged as the man who, consciously 
or unconsciously, concentrated and directed the forces which 
produced that movement. He himself defined it as 
‘liberalism in art,’’ and his contemporaries saw in him 
their leader in a great campaign of emuncipation. This is 
the explanation of the “ Hugolatry” that annoyed Mr. 
Davidson. Madame Ancelot, in her book on the Paris 
salons, gives an amusing description of this devotional fervor. 

“When Hugo had recited some verses, that he had just 
composed,”’ she writes, ‘‘ he was greeted with no commonplaces 
such as ‘ admirable,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘ magnificent ’"—the habitual 
compliments paid to any mediocrity. Nay; what happened 
was this: First, a few moments of religious silence; then, 
from some corner of the room, a voice, tense with emotion, 
would ejaculate the words ‘A Cathedral!’; another would 
exclaim ‘ A Gothic arch!’; a third ‘ An Egyptian pyramid!’ 


and soon all the company would be repeating in chorus these 
magico words.” 


By A. F. 


It is easy to smile at this enthusiasm, as well as at the 
superb self-confidence that made Hugo receive it as no more 
than his due. But we will be better able to enter into the 
feelings of the young enthusiasts if we remember that more 
than half a century later Renan could write that Hugo 
‘“seems to have been created by a special decree of the 
Eternal,’’ and that Leconte de Lisle could say at a session 
of the French Academy : “‘ His entire life has been a multiple 
and sonorous song, in which all the passions, all the affec- 
tions, all the sensations, and all the generous hatreds that 
have agitated, moved, or penetrated the human soul in this 
age, have found sovereign expression. He belongs to the 
race, henceforth doubtless extinct, of universal geniuses.’’ 

“Guerre @ la rhétorique, et paix a Ja syntaxe!” 


is a characteristic line of one of the world’s greatest 
rhetoricians. For, whatever else Hugo may be denied, his 











mastery of the resources of language stands supreme and yp. 
challenged. In the twenty-five volumes of his poetry there 
is a good deal of violent declamation and empty verbiage, 
But turn to him where you will, and you find also a felicity 
of diction and a power of verbal harmony such as can be 
claimed for no other poet. He was, too, as Tennyson said, 
a “lord of human tears.” Pathos is indispensable to a poet 
who would treat of the primal facts of life, and, alike ip 
poetry and prose, Hugo has the art of deeply touching the 
feelings of men. This power is especially present in his 
poems of childhood, though it is not absent from any section 
of his work. The sense of tears in things, the tragedy that 
lurks in the background of all human relationships, finds 
in him adequate expression, not by any refinement of treat- 
ment, or because he liked to dwell upon such themes, but 
because he approached them in a mood of child-like sim. 
plicity. Those who dismiss Dickens as mawkish will find 
a good deal to quarrel with in Hugo, as they will find a good 
deal to quarrel with in every artist who has dared 
to approach the great commonplaces of life. With the 
people as a whole, both in France and in England, it is 
otherwise, and Hugo is as loved for his power of pathos as he 
is admired for his lordship of language. 

In addition to his qualities as an artist, Hugo claimed 
for himself, and many admirers claimed for him, that he 
was a fresh and original thinker. Does this claim hold 
good to-day? He certainly had nothing like the reflective 
power of Goethe, and the general tendency is to agree with 
Anatole France that he set in motion more words than 
ideas. But what, after all, is the force of such a charge! 
Wordsworth tells us that “new thoughts, however deep, are 
not the staple of poetry, but old thoughts, presented with 
immortal freshness, and a kind of inspired felicity of 
diction.”’ It is the poet’s function to provide words for our 
moods, to say for us what we cannot say ourselves, to give 
us a heightened and glorified sense of the things we already 
feel. And it is here that Hugo’s strength lies. He was 
the spokesman of humanity, and gave voice, as Leconte de 
Lisle said in the passage we have quoted, to every emotion 
that passed through the soul of his age. Even English 
writers have acknowledged him to be the most universal 
poet since Shakspere. Whether it be in his descriptions 
and interpretations of nature, in his energetic representation 
of human action, in his denunciations of an unjust social 
order, in his welcome to scientific progress, even in the 
intervals of gloom that clouded over his generally clear 
faith in the future of the human race, his whole work is, 
in a far fuller and loftier sense than Musset’s book, the 
‘confession d’un enfant du siécle.’’ He was its most sincere 
and most lucid interpreter, sharing alike its satisfaction in 
material progress and its vague disquiet at the passing of 
the old dogmatic beliefs. It would be easy to quote from 
any one of his volumes in proof of this thesis, though per- 
haps a few stanzas from the first poem in “Les Voix 
Intérieures’’ are especially appropriate :— 

“Ce siécle est grand et fort; un noble instinct le méne. 

Partout on voit marcher |’Idée en mission; 


Et le bruit du travail, plein de parole humaine, 
Se méle au bruit divin de la création. 
* — . * 


“O poétes! le fer et la vapeur ardente 
Effacent de la terre, @ l’heure ol vous révex 
L’antique pesanteur, 4 tout objet pendante, 
Qui sous ses lourds essieux broyait les durs pavés. 


“ L’homme se fait servir par l’aveugle matiére. 
Il pense, il cherche, il crée! A son souffle vivant 
Les germes dispersés dans la nature entiére 
Tremblent comme frissonne une forét au vent! 


“Qui tout va, tout s’acoroit. Les heures fugitives 
Laissent toutes leur trace. Un grand siécle a surgi. 
Et contemplant de loin de lumineuses rives, 
L*homme voit son destin comme un fleuve élargi. 


“Mais parmi ces progrés dont notre 4ge se vante, 
Dans tout ce grand éclat d’un siécle eblouissant, 
Une chose 6 Jésus! en secret m’épouvante 
C’est l’écho de ta voix qui va s’affaiblissant.” 

And if he was the spokesman of humanity, Hugo 78 
in a special sense, the spokesman of democracy. The 
who saw and noted the “geste auguste du semeur” in the 
fields, had the weak as well as the strong qualities of the 
people. He was vain, violent, often carried away by 
own phrases. But he knew, better than any other poet 
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TWO WARS Frederick Funston, U.S.A. 
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Photogravure portrait and 32 full-page il.ustrations by 
F.C. YOHN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ General Funston has a wonderful story to tell. Few men 
have had such a remarkable experience; the book is well 
worth reading, full of graphic impressions of war. One feels 
in every page its truth in reality, and the illustrations are 
excellent.” —PaL~t Matt GAZETTE. 


“LAWS OF SUPPLY _ 2 
AND DEMAND ¢z. ca. net) George B. Dibblee, M.A. 


With special reference to their influence of Over-produc- 
tion and Unemployment. There are few phrases so often 
on men’s lips as this of the ‘“‘ laws of supply and demand.”’ 
In fact, it may almost be called a “‘ cant’”’ expression, used 
without reflection to suggest a serious meaning, without 
covering any real thought in the mind of him who utters it. 
The book is a bold attempt to examine and establish the 
reality of what, in most instances of its use, is no more than 
a fugitive commonplace. 


THE ENCLISH 
PEOPLE OVERSEAS Edited by A. Wyatt-Tilby 


Vol. I.—THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583 1763. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. I1.—INDIA, 1600-1826. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III.—CANADA, 1763-1867. 6s. net. 

Vol. IV.—BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS, 1527-1910. 6s. net. 
| Further Volume in active preparation. Each Volume sold 

separately. 
Volume I. deals with the old colonial annals, the founding 

| of the British American colonies, and their history up to the 

conclusion of the Seven Years’ War; after which time they 
| were no longer threatened by the French Empire at their 
| rear, and were able to expand right across the continent. 

Volume II. deals with India from the arrival of the British 
until the inauguration of a new policy of rule in the early 
nineteenth century, at a time when it was hoped that there 
would be no more wars. And it discusses, in a final chapter, 
the new ideal of government which animated the British 
from that time, which resulted im the new policy in India, 
and the abolition of the slave trade in Africa. 

Volume III. opens with the prospect of British expansion 
| in America, and shows how the revolt of the colonies 

rendered that impossible. It then proceeds to show how 
| Canada remained a British colony, and traces the foundation 
| of the new Canadian nation. 
Volume IV. deals with all the British settlements in the 
| tropics; in the West Indies, South America, West and East 
Africa, and Asia; concluding with a chapter on the ebb and 
flow of Imperialism in the Victorian Age. 
N.B.—Write for a detailed Prospectus of these important Works. 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Vol. HII. (=) W_P- Courtney 


Vols. I. and II. already published. Price 31s. 6d. net the two. 
The first two volumes of this work were published some 
| seven years ago. Ten thousand additional entries have now 
n made. The earlier volumes have met with the highest 

| approval of bibilophiles, librarians, and students. 
“An admirable volume, by a master of the subject. Such 


careful and thorough work will be properly valued by all 
experts.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN RICKMAN (10.64. net) Orlo Williams 


_ ‘Mr. Williams has had a rare find, and he has done 

| Justice to it. He has managed his material with rare skill. 

-.. . Throws light on a dozen interesting points in connec- 
tion with Charles Lamb.”—MancHEsTER GUARDIAN. 

“Mr. Williams’s labours are really important; he has 

brought to light new points concerning Lamb.’’—Datty Matt. 


THE INFLUENCES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
ENVIRONMENT cz. net) Ellen ©, Semple 


“A fascinating and scholarly volume. Miss Semple is to 

| be congratulated on a notable achievement, and teachers of 

feostaphy in particular cannot be too grateful to her.”’— 
ESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE IMPERIAL The Rt. Hon. Sir 


CONFERENCE OF John G. Findley, K.C.M.G. 
1911 FROM WITHIN (Attorney-General of New Zealand) 
(3s. 6d. net) 
‘What a striking event the Conference was in British 
Imperia] history will be clear to all who read the book, and 
| the personal sketches of the prominent public men who 


assembled at the Conference table are graphic and effective,” 
| §8ys the Datty CHRONICLE. 
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Whitman, all that is meant by the brotherhood of man, and 
he had the people’s feeling for the great elemental facts of 
life. To use the words of one of his English critics, he was 
“a democrat, the voice and incarnation of a people, speak- 
ing to the people in the only two manners the people under- 
stand, at one moment as grandiose as a scene-painter, at 
another as simple as a child.” 





A JOURNALIST’S APOLOGIA. 


“Memories of a Spectator.” By J. 8S. Firercuer. (Nash. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Tu1s book has set us thinking of many things, not least of 
the history of religion in England, or, rather, the history 
of the religion of the English people. The author tells us 
that he is the son of a Nonconformist minister, who died 
when he was eight months old. He was born in Halifax in 
1863, and lived there till the age of seven, when he was 
transferred to the care of his maternal grandmother, in a 
village between Ferrybridge and Doncaster, on the Great 
North Road. The description he gives of this old lady, and 
her way of life, is most interesting. Here is his account of 
her religious profession :— 

“She was known far and wide as a woman of great piety, 
and people who were anxious about their souls came to see and 
talk to her from long distances. As for her particular profession 
of religion, she w&s a Methodist of a type which is, I believe, 
now quite extinct, for while she had been from ‘girlhood a 
member of the Wesleyan Society, she also regarded herself as 
a strict member of the Church of England, and she had always 
attended her parish church with regularity, was a communicant 
there, and would have thought it a strange thing if her children 
had not been baptised at church, married at church, and buried 
at church. She had known several people in her youth who had 
seen John Wesley, and she always held that that remarkable 
man never left the Church of England, nor intended his 
followers to leave it.” 

The Methodists known to the present writer in his 
own childhood always declared that they were not 
Dissenters. The position in which they found themselves 
was one which they had not voluntarily adopted, but which 
had been forced by circumstances upon them. We hope we 
are not really digressing from the consideration of Mr. 
Fletcher’s very interesting book, which appears to us to 
cast great light upon the history of the English people— 
the old-fashioned people of England, the old tradesmen and 
farmers—if we sketch out in a few sentences what we believe 
the history of religious opinion in England to have been. 
Up to the Armada, we believe the mass of the English people 
to have been Catholic. The result of the Armada was an 
enormous growth of national feeling. The Church must be 
national too. But the people had not yet become Puritan. 
The Elizabethan Protestantism is well represented by the 
robust declaration of that English sailor in the prison of 
the Inquisition at Seville: ‘Our Mass is as good as yours! ” 
But the cleavage of England and Europe once made, 
Protestant opinion grew apace, and by the time of the Civil 
War, the English middle classes had become definitely 
Puritan in belief. There was a definite—indeed, a passionate 
—repudiation of the Mass. At the Restoration, the bulk of 
the people threw off the Puritan discipline forced upon them 
by the zealots; they returned to plum-pudding and mince 
pies, to Maypoles and mistletoe; but so far as they had 
any doctrine at all, their doctrine was still Protestant. It 
is an old story how, under the Hanoverian régime, as far as 
the Church of England is concerned, this doctrine grew ever 
dimmer and more indistinct, the controversial Christianity 
being kept alive by the Nonconformist sects. The whole 
people was doubtless united in a national hatred of Popery, 
brass money, wooden shoes, frog-eating, and all such other 
deplorable ways and doings of foreigners. 

We have ourselves known Crimean colonels, veterans 
of Alma and of Inkerman, who declared that the religion of 
the Turks was “much purer” than that of the Russians. 
But the event of the most extreme importance in the religious 
history of England is, of course (at least since the Reforma- 
tion), the Methodist revival. John Wesley is the first of 
the makers of modern England—at least, on its spiritual 
side. His movement differed from the earlier Protestantism 
in being essentially devotional, not controversial. His con- 
verts adopted the current Puritanism of the existing Non- 
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conformist sects as the setting and framework of their 
spiritual life, because they found no other ready to hand. 

We have spoken at length on this, because Mr. Fletcher's 
book of reminiscences is greatly concerned with religious 
matters. It is the story of his conversion as much as 
Newman’s “Apologia” is. In the preface, he says, con. 
tentedly, “For five-and-twenty years I have been a Papist.” 
His account of the religious atmosphere of his North Riding 
village forty years or so ago, its ‘“churchers” and 
“chapellers,’’ rectors and curates and church restorations 
is most interesting and enlightening. Mr. Fletcher was one 
of those innumerable young men whom the Oxford move- 
ment—little impression as it has made on the great mass— 
profoundly impressed and attracted. He delighted in the 
beauty of his restored parish church. “ With the sweeping 
away of the whitewash and the plaster, and all the rest of 
the Puritan filth, what a beautiful old church stood re. 
vealed,” he says. 

‘Incidentally, too, I was interested from the fact that | 
gave Mr. Wrangham, for the restoration fund, the very first 
money I ever earned by writing. It was a great sum—a guinea, 
I hope it represented the scraping off of a lot of plaster.” 
Whatever one’s “ views,’’ it is pleasant to think of the 

lad doing this. We cannot refrain from giving a few of Mr. 
Fletcher’s good stories, illustrating the old-fashioned village 
atmosphere, and, of course, the history—and especially the 
religious history—of the English people. For instance :— 
“The fact is that what is understood by the terms 
‘religion,’ and ‘to be religious,’ was something which was 
supposed to be the strict prerogative of the Methodists. ‘I’m 
a Churcher, always has been, and always shall be, ’cos I were 
brought up to it,’ I once heard a woman say; ‘ but there’s no 
doubt that the Chappillers is on much better terms with Them 
Above nor what we are, they’re more friendly with ’em, as it 


>” 


weer. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett, in one of his Italian novels, 
speaks of the familiarity of the people with all the Heavenly 
company. There is no doubt that the medieval populace 
was “more friendly with ’em, as it weer,” “nor what we 
are.” We have ourselves, again and again, in country 
villages, heard “ religious ’’ used as a synonym for “ chapel- 
going.” A housemaid of the present writer, recently dis- 
coursing on the virtues of her “ young man,’”’ remarked, “he 
neither smokes nor drinks, and he goes to chapel twice every 
Sunday, and I don’t see how anybody can be more perfect 
than that.” It is undoubtedly the fact that, at any rate, 
until quite recently, more “ religion,” in the literal sense, 
more things that were “ binding,’’ that were “ of obligation,” 
were laid upon “chapillers” than upon “ churchers.” 
Another story which appears to amuse Mr. Fletcher very 
much is that of a Ritualistic curate, who set up a crucifix 
in the bedrcom of a dying woman, to the great indignation 
of her friends, who asserted that, but for this, she would 
have lasted a month longer. ‘It made her think o’ things 
yere no right to think about on yer deathbed,” they said. 
Speaking of funerals, those great festivals of the country 
poor, he has the following :— 

‘* We’ve buried three others with roast beef,’”’ said a woman 
who had just lost her daughter, ‘‘ but as it’s Michaelmas, we've 
— to bury ’Liza wi’ roast goose—it seems more suitable 

1Ke. 

“Theer’s a gold bird for t’ parson to read on,” 
said a woman about the new lectern. ‘‘ Oh! miss, why do 
they bow to the great brass eagle?’’ inquired a woman, 
of a friend of our own. “I had a beautiful place,” said 
another in our experience, “right up, just under the fowl.” 
“There was four on ’em up by the candles,” said an old 
farmer to a friend of our own, describing some function he 
had attended. 

But Mr. Fletcher’s experiences and good stories are by 
no means all of an ecclesiastical cast. The book reveals 
an engaging, many-sided personality. He is a keen sports- 
man, and he tells us that, although a fiery Radical in his 
youth, he “has long been a Tory.” The present writer 
differs from Tories only in opinion, and has, in general, 4 
great liking for them. He has all his life consistently 
followed the well-known advice, than which, in his opinion, 
no sounder can be given, to “dine with the Tories and vote 
with the Radicals.” At any rate, the writer of this sen 
tence has his warm heart :— 


“It is not so many years since the late Mr. Batty-Wrightson 
showed me, in his gardens at Cusworth Hall, an out-of-door 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST IN 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


By E. DIGGES LA TOUCHE, M.A, Litt. D., author of “ Christian 

Certitude,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. net. 

This is the first series of Donnellan Lectures for 1911-12. Mr. 
Digges La Touche has already made his name as a suggestive and 
inspiring writer on modern theology, a writer at once scholarly and 
popular. In this book he takes a comprehensive survey of the 
profound and interesting problems concerning the Person of Christ 
in their relation to modern thought and modern criticism. He 
examines carefully the evidence to be found in the life and words 
of our Lord Jesus Himself, and also in the witness of the chief 
Apostles. He discusses fully the questions that arise as to the 
human and Divine in the Person of Christ, examining the various 
theories that have been offered, down to Dr. Sandy’s view of the 
sub-conscious element in personality. Finally, the writer puts forth 
what he regards as the most probable solution of the problem. 
Mr. Digges La Touche’s discussion as a whole reinforces the orthodox, 
position. 


(CHARLES DARWIN AND OTHER 
ENGLISH THINKERS. With reference to 


their Religious and Ethical Value. 

By S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 

“The discussions and criticisms will appeal to a large circle of 


readers. Written with fulness of knowledge. There is an excellent 
bibliography.”’--Aberdeen Daily Press. 


FIGHTERS AND MARTYRS FOR THE 
FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By LUKE 8. WALMSLEY. 512 pp. 
16 Illustrations on art paper. 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The author bas carried out his task with much success, and 
the book may be commended as in every way accurate and satisfying 
to the imagination.” —Bookman. 

“It is very real pleasure to find a book intended for the religious 
instruction of the young and old, yet written professedly from a well- 
defined viewpoint, which is at once so manly, so unprejudiced, and 
s inspiring.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


EUCKEN AND BERGSON. their Significance 
for Christian Thought. 


By E. HERMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This is a worthy product of the latest movement in religious 
thought. Mrs. Hermann’s presentation of Christianity, in regard to 
fundamental matters, is stimulating and full of insight.”—Athenzwum. 

“A study marked by ability.”—Times. 

_ “The success of Mrs. Hermann’s book is assured. She has what 
is still rare amongst theological writers, a fresh and attractive style, 


which enables her to expound abstruse subjects with an easy holding 
of the reader’s interest.”—The Literary World. 


PROBLEMS AND PERPLEXITIES. 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D., author of “ Modern Theories of Sin,” 
“Evolution of Old Testament Religion,” etc. 304 pp., printed 
on India paper, cloth boards, 2s. fa. net. 

“A most readable and acceptable book . . peculiarly 
Profitable for the quiet hour. It may be opened anywhere, and 
something worth while will be found. .. . t can also be easily 
carried in the pocket, and a book of this sort ought to be.” 

—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


THE IMPERISHABLE WORD. 


By W. CHARTER PIGGOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“To the mind of a thinker, Mr. Piggott adds the pen of a ready 
Writer. His diction is beautiful, and therein matches the thought 


i expresses.”—Western Daily Press. 
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= creed, every lay preacher who desires to be fresh, and every 
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cloth boards, 1s. 
- Simple, wholesome, manly, attractive “talks,” sufficiently brief, 
oo well lit with suitable illustrative incidents. Mr. Carlile has the 
laeettvely rare gift of captivating and sustaining the interest of 
onan This we have proved. We commend this book with 
nce to workers among the young.”—Methodist Recorder. 
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GOVERNMENT 


By A. B. KEITH. 


IN THE 
In 3 vols., 8vo, 


£2s. 2s. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Probably no one is more intimately acquainted with the 
actual working and machinery of our Colonial Empire than Mr. 
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cock-pit, cunningly devised amid trees and flowers, where the 

Sir Geoffreys and Sir Tobys of another day used to sit of a 

Sunday afternoon, and sip their claret, and watch their 

favorites fight a main.” 

Mr. Fletcher, as a young man, left his Yorkshire vil- 
lage, and went to London to follow the “simple trade” 
of an author. With this book in our hands, we do not 
wonder at his success. His articles in the ‘“ Leeds 
Mercury,”’ under the pseudonym, “Son of the Soil,” found 
readers in every part of the world. It must have been a 
pleasure to him to have received a letter from 

‘an old maid, who said that she had neither friend nor rela- 

tion in the world, that she earned a scanty living as a dress- 

maker in a big, dreary town, out of which she never escaped, 
and that her one weekly treat was to read my article over her 

Sunday cup of tea, ‘because it made her remember the 

country.’ ”’ 

And in another sense, we may say that books like this 
help us to understand the country. How the life of old 
stay-at-home village England before the railway is brought 
before us by the story of the old lady, who 

“after she became a septuagenarian was induced to take a 

jaunt to the top of Went Hill, possibly two miles from her 

cottage. She came back with the remark that she had no 
idea there was so much land outside the parish.” 

We have left no space to quote the story of the old 
road-mender, whose father had seen a battle fought “in the 
days of the Romans,”’ in reality a skirmish, in 1745, between 
the Hanoverian and the Jacobite troops. Under the dust 
of the present, the past of English history is indeed still 
there ; it is all about us. One lunches in a North-country road- 
side inn, and a month or two later reads in the newspaper 
that an authentic portrait of Shakespeare has been dis- 
covered in that very house. In an old chest in a Lincolnshire 
farmhouse there is discovered a badge actually worn in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. In ambitious moments one has 
sometimes dreamed of a great comprehension and recon- 
ciliation that might be brought about by a complete recovery 
of the Past. The whole tribe of writers, and all we who dabble 
in scribbling, would help towards such a recovery being 
sometimes made, if we would leave flight and fancies, and 
put down truly, as Mr. Fletcher does, the things that we 
see. We have very much enjoyed this book. 





OF THE TRIBES OF GALWAY. 


“Old Irish Life.” By Mrs. J. M. CALLWELL. (Blackwood. 
10s. net.) 


Gatway, which, nowadays, “stands for all that is typically 
and essentially Irish, the very quintessence of Hiber- 
nianism,” began as an English colony. Some English 
merchants, shortly after Strongbow’s invasion, made their 
way across Ireland, and settled at the mouth of the river 
that falls into Galway Bay. “Of their coming,” says Mrs. 
Callwell, “ we know nothing ; the earliest authentic records 
show them already firmly ensconced there.” To these “ bailiffs 
and good men of Galway” the English sovereigns granted 
charters, and it was they who established the busy mart 
where the native products of Ireland were exchanged for 
luxuries from beyond the seas. Wines came from Spain 
and Portugal. From Spain also came salt (“of the utmost 
consequence for curing the fish that formed Galway’s chief 
export’’), wood and ashes for the tanning of hides, silks, 
and gold-wrought tissues, glass, Cordovan leather, spices, 
“and other commodities innumerable.” At the opening of 
the seventeenth century, Galway, ranking only below Dublin 
and Waterford, had broad and well-laid streets, and an archi- 
tecture unique in the British Isles. 

“ The houses were all of hewn stone, built after the Spanish 
fashion, round a central courtyard, with wide arched entrance 
doors and stone staircases. They were adorned without with 
a wealth of magnificent carvings—coats of arms, heraldic 
emblems, and the grotesque creatures and interlaced designs 
that Celtic art delighted in—fragments of which look down 
upon us still from tottering walls and crumbling doorways, or 
else, wrenched from their ancient settings, adorn the lintels 
of taverns and drapers’ shops.” 

From the earliest recorded times there were in Galway 
fourteen leading families—known to a later age as the 
tribes of Galway—who formed an oligarchy in the town, and 
whose sway the “non-tribes” seem generally to have 





= 


acknowledged. Those sealed of the Tribes were the Athys, 
Blakes, Bodkins, Brownes, D’Arcys, Deanes, Faunts 
Frenches, Joyces, Kirwans, Lynches, Martins, Morrises, ang 
Skerretts. It is with the Martins—Mrs. Callwell’s ow) 
family—that these pages principally deal, energetic ang 
successful merchant folk, of whom it is affirmed 
“that they descend from Sir Oliver Martyn, who held high 
command in Richard I.’s army, and having clung loyally tp 
that monarch when evil fate befel him, was imprisoned with 
his royal master, and died in the Austrian dungeon ere yet 
Blondel had come singing his roundels beneath its window—, 
story curiously confirmed by the finding of recent years, withip 
one of the ancient fortress monasteries of Bohemia, of , 
manuscript wherein the name of the solitary attendant who 
accompanied Richard, when he endeavored, after his shipwreck, 
to make his way in disguise across Europe, is given as Martin.” 

Of the Martins there were two stocks, and Mrs, Call. 
well says :— 

“We prided ourselves on being the main and elder stock 
of the Martins dwelling still on the lands in Iar-Connaught, 
which our fathers had acquired from the O’Flaherties in thos 
far-back days, when the merchants of Galway began to desist 
from their trading and to develop into country magnates 

My father being on one occasion summoned as 4 
witness in a trial, the opposing counsel commenced his crow. 
examination with the remark, ‘I think, Mr. Martin, you are 
related to the Martins of Ballinahinch? ’ 

““*T beg your pardon, sir,’ said my father, haughtily, ‘ the 
Martins of Ballinahinch are related to me.’ ”’ 

Of the younger stock, we fancy, was the Colonel Richard 
Martin, honorably nicknamed “ Humanity Dick,” a noted wit 
and duellist, and the real author of the first Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This gentleman, a con- 
sistent Whig, once made a speech so unexpectedly favorable 
to the Government, that the Prime Minister asked where he 
could have the pleasure of calling on him. ‘‘ Within pistol- 
shot of the Treasury,” was the grim response. “ Humanity 
Dick’’ was as quick at repartee as he was with sword and 
pistol. A man who had a grudge against the Colonel, meet- 
ing him in a narrow street of Galway, brushed rudely by, 
with the remark, “I never give the wall to a blackguard.” 
Colonel Martin, stepping to one side and bowing low, 
replied, “I always do.”’ His vast estate being principally 
mountain and bogland, he was always short of money, but 
within his wild fastnesses he dwelled secure, 

“and being asked on one occasion whether it were true that 

the King’s writ did not run in Connemara, he answered, ‘ Egad, 

it does—as fast as any greyhound, if any of my good fellow 
are after it.’” 

As a great landlord, man of society, and publicist, 
Colonel Martin was necessarily a duellist. The duel was 
rooted in the institutions of the country. “ Has he blazed!” 
was one of the first inquiries made concerning a new-come 
into any neighborhood. The Galway men were reputed the 
best swordsmen, those of Tipperary the deadliest shots. At 
the Summer Assize of 1777, delegates from these and three 
other counties drew up a duellists’ code, which was familiarly 
known as the Thirty-six Commandments. “Every Irish 
gentleman was considered bound by them, and was expected 
to keep a copy in his pistol-case, that he might be unable 
to plead ignorance as an excuse for any breach of these 
maxims.” The law had declared duelling illegal, but # 
the lawyers were in the first rank of fire-eaters, nobody 
minded the statute. In a case on the Western Circuit, tw 
counsel disputed about fees; one challenged the other, and 
shot him dead. The survivor was tried; and the judge 
opening his charge calmly to the jury, advised them that, 
by the law, it was murder. Warming to his subject, he 
cried, “ Before God, gentlemen, I vow I never heard ats 
fairer duel in the whole course of my life!” The ju; 
without leaving the box, acquitted the prisoner. — 
Egan, conducting a case at Waterford, got at loggerhest 
with his opponent over a point of law. Exchanging glances, 
they both simultaneously disappeared from court, emp 
a case of pistols—as the phrase was—and returned to 
scene of the trial, “ where they found the judge, the re 
and the general public, who had all thoroughly well uné 
stood the cause of their abrupt departure, quietly was 
to hear which of them had been killed.” Mrs. Callwell hss 
duelling stories as good as these (Grattan for hero) — 
out of conflicts on the floor of the Irish House of Commo® 

There should be no drinking where there 15 ay | 
or no duelling where there is drinking. In nee | 
practices of bottle and duello studiously favored one ano 
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THE EGO AND HIS OWN 
By MAX STIRNER 


Innslated by S. T. BYINGTON. With Intreduction by B. R. TUCKER and 
Dr. J. L. WALKER. 
gm. Cr. 8vo, 520 pp. and Index. Cloth, 2g, 6d, net. Postage 3d. 
This unique book is now obtainable for the first time at a popular 
price in English. Published originally seventy years ago in Germany, 
i, created a tremendous stir in the intellectual and philosophical 
yorid at the time, but was so far in advance of its age that the 
interest subsided. During the last fifteen years, however, a great 
simer revival has occurred. Biographies of the author and trans- 
istions of his work are now found in all the principal languages. 
the book contains What is probably the most revolutionary philosophy 
wer written, its purpose being to destroy totally the idea of duty, 
sod assert the supremacy of the masterless individual Ego, replacing 
the State by a union of conscious egoists.” 


THREE PLAYS BY BRIEUX 
With Preface by BERNARD SHAW 
5s. net. Postage 4d. 
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By GEORGE BOURNE 


Author of ‘“ A Surrey Labourer,” “‘ The Bettesworth Book.” 

“The author shows the same sympathy and insight as in 
his other books, and the present book is no less interesting 
as a study of the new forces abroad in England, and an 
attempt to gauge their drift.”—The Times. 

“ Deserves to be read and pondered by everybody. Mr. 
Bourne's sincere and admirable work presents, without 
illusion, without distortion, without any purpose of his own 
to serve or any axe to grind, the life lived by labourers and 
their families to-day.’’—Natton. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
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Charity 


A new volume by the man who ranks as the most brilliant 
contemporary writer of English that we have. A wonderful 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. Now in great demand. 
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Vagrom Men 
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It is the charm of Hazlitt and Borrow. The same charm 
is to be found in ‘ Vagrom Men.’ In its pages the reader 
will meet the same people that Cervantes, and Goldsmith, 
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Charming and delicately sympathetic.”—The Nation. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
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writer could have drawn in a few lines such a picture as 
this? .”’'— Atheneum. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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though a shrewd article of the Code “decreed that chal- 
lenges must never be sent at night.’’ Young men in society 
and students at Trinity were advised to ‘‘ make their heads 
while they were young”’; and whereas the men who drank 
were said never to die of drink, there were many who “ died 
learning to drink.” 

But the great interest of Mrs. Callwell’s book will be 
found in its abundant domestic detail. In the days of which 
she writes, family circles in Ireland were large; the eldest 
son, marrying, was expected to bring his wife to the old 
home; his children grew up in it; and as “ professions for 
gentlewomen ” were then undreamed of, the single daughters 
dwelt under the paternal roof. 

“Even more distant relatives, widowed aunts and cousins, 
left with straitened means and families of children, looked to 

the old ancestral home to provide them with at least a 


temporary asylum, and its shelter was seldom or never denied 
to them.” 


The general cost of living was no doubt much less than 
it is at present; had it not been, the limitless hospitality 
of the Irish had been impossible. 

“ My grandfather, who was the head of our house, used to 
boast that his very numerous family cost him next to nothing 
to maintain—the demesne, the garden and the dairy supplied 
almost all our needs. It was no part of his economy to consider 
that the large quantities of home-grown products which we 
consumed represented money in another form.” 

The household allowance was a sheep every week and 
a bullock once a month, what was not eaten fresh being 
salted down in huge stone pickling-troughs. The lake was 
filled with trout, the warrens with rabbits, the preserves 
with game, and the yard with poultry. The Martins baked 
their own bread “in a cavernous oven in the kitchen wall ”’ ; 
made their own candles, “ mould-candles for parlor and 
drawing-room, and dips for kitchen and nursery use”; and 
drew their fuel from the great turf-bogs that surrounded 
them. Groceries, “ for which coin of the realm was needed,”’ 
were the housewife’s most anxious consideration; sugar 
standing at 


“ 


sixpence a pound for even the coarsest qualities, while the 
vendors of tea frankly confessed that they could not 
recommend to their patrons the qualities that cost but three 
and four shillings a pound.” 

The head of the household imported his hogsheads of 
port from Lisbon, and of sherry from Spain, and bottled 
them. So scarce was ready money in Galway that when 
play at the tables was high the stakes were often made in 
livestock. ‘“ A sheep a point and a bullock on the rubber 
were recognised stakes at whist.” 

Wages being cheap, a numerous retinue was maintained, 
“and ours equalled that of a high-placed Anglo-Indian 
official of the present day.’’ The ordinary wages of a ser- 
vant were £4 a year. ‘Our cook received £8, and therewith 
high-water mark was supposed to have been reached.” 

There are some capital hunting stories, of course, and 
we may wind up with a demand for hen-money, couched in 
the inimitable style of Carleton’s hedge-schoolmaster :— 

“‘ Honorep S1r,—The Bearer, Bridget Coolahan, has come 
by a very great Loss. That infernal insidious Quadruped 

(vulgarly called a fox), Proverbial for his Machiavelianism, has, 

in his nocturnal Perambulations, converted the poor woman’s 

poultry yard into a scene of Mortality. No less than 13 

of her fow] has fell victims to his insatiable ungovernable fury. 


She places her affiance in your well-known Benevolence, and 
expects that you will make good her Joss.’ 


Mrs. Callwell has written a delightful book. 





ATHENS IN DECLINE. 


“Hellenistic Athens.” By W. S. Frravuson, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. (Macmillan. 
12s. net.) 

Tue history of Athens during the two centuries and a half 

which followed the Battle of Chaironeia has attracted little 

attention, even from her admirers. True to the example of 

Grote, to our own political sympathies, perhaps even to the 

precepts of a classical education, few of us have cared to 

wait, when the curtain has fallen upon the last of the 
oratorical triumphs of Demosthenes, for the act which is 
still to follow. In late years, the succeeding age—that of 
the Hellenistic monarchies—has indeed found in Mr. Bevan 
and Dr. Mahaffy able and sympathetic interpreters; but 
their attention has been focussed rather upon the expansion 
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of Hellenic culture in the new fields won for it by the cop. 
quests of Alexander than upon the condition of Hellas 
itself. The history even of the greatest of the city-states 
under the domination of the Hellenistic kings is usually 
summed up as an era of parochial autonomy, purchased by 
adulation and varied only by a change of allegiance, on 
which it is painful for the true Hellenist to allow his thoughts 
to dwell. 

Professor Ferguson has, therefore, challenged 4 
powerful convention in deeming the history of Athens during 
this period to be worthy of such detailed and sympathetic 
treatment. For detractors, however, he has a ready answer, 
We cannot, indeed, agree with him that the deification of 
living monarchs may be both explained and excused on the 
ground that only the device of giving the monarch this 
extra-constitutional position made it possible for the city. 
state system to survive under his supremacy ; there is cer. 
tainly little evidence that Alexander had such a theory in 
mind; and the revival of primitive superstitions in the 
fourth and third centuries supplies a simpler explanation, 
But Professor Ferguson has little difficulty in showing that 
for three generations at least after Chaironeia, in particular 
at the time of the Gallic invasion and the Chremonidian War, 
the Athenians showed a spirit worthy of their best days, 
Moreover, throughout the period Athens maintained a dis. 
tinguished position, which was quite independent of her 
political resources. Even under a monarchical system, ideas 
still held the field in the Hellenic world ; the greatest spirits 
of the age chose Athens as their home, and the kings vied 
with one another in honoring a state whose intellectual 
pre-eminence even Alexandria could not rival. 

From the constitutional point of view, also, the 
period is not barren of interest; and such experiments 
as the philosophic autocracy of Demetrios of Phaleron, 
or the ‘‘ Tory democracy ’”’ of the second century B.¢,, 
are well worth studying in the new light thrown upon 
them by Professor Ferguson’s researches. The most 
valuable section of the book, however, is that dealing 
with the relations between Athens and Delos during 
the last half of the second century B.c., when the 
island, presented to Athens by Rome in 166 B.c., and 
declared a free port, was growing to be the commercial 
centre of the Aigean. We must not here omit to give due 
credit to the members of the French School at Athens, whose 
systematic excavations supplied Professor Ferguson with the 
archeological and epigraphical material on which his 
account is based; but archeological results are apt to lie 
long in learned journals in a state of suspended animation, 
and the historian who calls them to life and reveals their 
true value as contributions to history has a claim on the 
gratitude of their discoverers, as well as of the general 
reader. Certainly, the method by which the Delian evi- 
dence has been made to yield a complete and vivid picture 
of the political and social conditions prevailing on the 
island might be applied with advantage to other archeo- 
logical material which is equally available. Not only can 
we trace the steps by which the Italian traders in the 
Levant made political ascendancy serve the ends of com- 
mercial exploitation, but we can also detect the beginnings 
of that spiritual revenge which the East was to take upon 
her conquerors. For religions were among the wares ex 
changed at Delos, and in this trade the gods of the Italian 
were of little account compared with the fierce and stirring 
creeds of his commercial rival. He might still, by cele 
brating the Compitalia on foreign soil, maintain a formal 
connection with the honored ritual of his home, but his 
capacity for religious enthusiasm was claimed by Isis and 
Cybele, Hadad and Atargatis. This sketch of Delos does 
much to explain the concluding episode in the book, the 
fatal decision of the Athenian people to throw in their lot 
with Mithridates of Pontus, a step which was not so much 
inspired by a passion for political liberty, since Mithridates's 
affected Phil-Hellenism can have deceived no one, as by 4 
wild desire to free the East, at all costs, from the grinding 


and anarchical oppression of the Roman Republic and her - 


financiers. 

Taken as a whole, this book, although it cannot 
be said to make the same appeal to the imagination as Mr. 
Zimmern’s “Greek Commonwealth,” deserves the attention 
of all whose interest in Athens leads them to follow het 
fortunes to the end. 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


The AnnuaL GeneRAL MeEetiNG of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company Limited was held on Wednesday, May Ist, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sm Owen Puutirps, K.C.M.G., 
presiding. 

The CuHarrman alluded to the fact that it was 
nine years since he was appointed chairman to the 
company, and he was pleased to again report a record 
of steady progress. He had always recognised that, 
to be successful, a shipping company must be finan- 
cially strong, and they had made it their first consider- 
ation to provide for the depreciation of the fleet, but had 
also not omitted to add to the insurance fund, which now 
amounted to £300,000. A few years ago they established a 
reserve fund, which already amounted to the substantial 
figure of £120,000, or together, £420,000, exclusive of the 
large funds which were held in reserve by subsidiary com- 
panies in which they were interested. Proceeding, the Chair- 
man referred to their recent acquisition of one-half interest 
in the Ordinary shares of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company, Limited, and believed that this acquisition would 
not only extend their influence, but would still further 
strengthen the company’s position, and hoped that it might 
lead to the trade between South Africa and the Mother 
Country, which the Union-Castle Company had in the past 
done so much to develop, being not only maintained, but 
greatly increased. en negotiating for the purchase 
of the Union-Castle Line they did so on a cash basis 
and, by the terms of the agreement, had, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Company, 
Limited, to find a sum of over £5,000, in cash by April 
18th. On the date named the full purchase-money was paid 
in cash by a cheque on the Bank of England. After refer- 
ring to his forthcoming visit to South Africa, the Chairman 
stated that their trade with South America continued to 
expand. The new steamers were nearing completion, and 
he trusted that these additions to the fleet would enable them 
to maintain the premier position which they had so long 
held in the South American trade. 

The past year had been an anxious one for those in con- 
trol of large undertakings owing to the state of unrest in 
the labor world, but the directors had endeavored to deal 
with each difficulty as it arose in a broad and reasonable 
spirit, and although the increase in the cost of working the 
steamers had been somewhat considerable, the financial 
result of the year had been satisfactory. In view of the 
developments in the company’s business, the court of 
directors petitioned the King’s Most Excellent Majesty for 
a further supplemental charter, to confer upon the company 
additional powers, including an increase of capital, and 
he was gratified to be able to report that His Majesty, at a 
Council held on March 28th last, approved of the grant to 
the company of a new supplemental charter. He looked 
forward to the future of the company with confidence. 

Referring to the loss of the “ Titanic,’’ Sir Owen Philipps 
stated that, at the time of the calamity, every Royal Mail 
steamer in every part of the world was provided with suffi- 
cient boats to accommodate every person on board—both 
passengers and crew. 

e Chairman concluded by moving that the report of 
the directors and the accounts and balance-sheet be adopted. 
This was agreed to, and, after the retiring Directors and 
Auditors had been re-elected, a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors, and staff, terminated the proceedings. 
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THREE NOVELS. 


“The Prelude to Adventure.” 
& Boon. 6s.) 

“In Accordance with the Evidence.” 
(Martin Secker. 6s.) 

“Herself.” By ETHEL SmpGwick. 


By HuGH WALPOLE. (Mills 


By OLIVER ONI@NS. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 


Ane we English the poorest psychologists in the world, as 
Continental writers are fond of telling us? Two of the 
novels before us do not bear out this charge, but the third 
reveals some ground for the contention. It is true that our 
modern habit of concentrating on practical affairs is apt to 
impoverish those richer aspects which appeal to temperaments 
more lively or more contemplative. Assuredly the Eliza- 
bethans showed intellectual curiosity and moral elasticity, 
qualities which have long departed from our audiences. And 
the deadweight of a public too lazy to work out with its 
own brains problems of conduct, and demanding that the 
artist’s exposition shall square with a conventionalised 
verdict, must react unfavorably on art. Perhaps the 
modern Englishman’s reliance on law, custom, routine, 
habits, and general obedience to social standards, has 
impaired his spiritual liberty. It is his respect for social 
solidarity that tends to negative his psychological insight. 
Only thus can we explain the immense popularity of many 
novels and plays of our time, curiously false or artificial 
in their psychology. The hero or heroine of these, tempted 
or thwarted by fate? must act, think, and feel upon pattern 
lines. In ‘‘The Prelude to Adventure,” Mr. Walpole illustrates 
once again the curious lack of instinct of the average mind 
when the workings of a distressed conscience are in question. 
Olva Dune, the Undergraduate hero, of Spanish descent, 
with a dignity of carriage ‘‘ that had in it pride of birth, 
complete self-possession, and, above all, contempt for his 
fellow creatures,’’ meets Carfax, ‘‘ the brute and dirty 
hypocrite,’’ in Sennet Wood, and strikes him in a fit of 
‘black, blinding, surging rage,’’ accidentally killing him. 
On this foundation the most fantastic fabric of fear and 
spiritual heart-searchings is raised. So far as Dune, who 
keeps silence as to the manslaughter, is in danger of being 
detected and hanged for murder, the tension bred of his fears, 
though hysterical, is understandable; but his conviction of 
the necessity of expiation, of the “ Loneliness, the Unrest, 
the Silence, and the Presence”—all this belongs to 
superior melodrama. Mr. Walpole, moreover, has made 
the mistake of presenting his undergraduate characters at 
their own valuation, and it is as impossible to take seriously 
the “ brilliant, flashing Cardillac,’”’ the ‘‘ ardent Craven,”’ 
the ‘‘ blithering, emotional Bunning,’’ as ‘“‘ the pursuing 
shadow, strangely grave, not cruel, but only relentless.’’ 
In “ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,” the author traced with skill 
all the accumulations of petty resentment, envy, and 
mortified vanity which poisoned his offender’s mind, and 
led up to a crime of impulse; but in ‘‘ The Prelude to 
Adventure,” the slender basis of fact will not bear the 
arbitrary train of imaginary feelings. To render the idea 
of expiation plausible, the groundwork of bad intentions is 
required. 

Far superior in psychological depth of insight is Mr. 
Oliver Onions’s “In Accordance with the Evidence,’’ the 
narrative of the confession of a crime bred out of jealousy 
and moral deterioration through poverty. Here Mr. Onions 
has been at considerable pains to present the whole chain 
of sordid circumstances, of unremitting, penurious toil, of 
daily mean humiliations and base straits, which a slow and 
secretive nature is driven to undergo, till a sudden way 
is presented of avenging its injuries on a fortunate rival. 
The circumstantial account of the relations of the superficial, 
flashy Archie, ‘“‘ weak and spongy in nature,” with Jeff, his 
secretive enemy, is true to life; and the contrast between 
the feminine Evie, Archie’s fiancée, and Kitty, the skimpy 


girl, to whom Jeff engages himself as a_ blind, 
helps to generate emotional tension for the con- 
templated crime. Mr. Onions, unlike so many of 
our writers, does not develop any spiritual atmo- 


sphere of dramatic remorse or idealistic extenuations 
in his lower middle-class hell. Everything is hard, mean, 
exacting and petty in his agency clerk’s life at Rixon, 
Tebb, and Masters’, and calculated to generate the fits of 
cold rage and grudging hate in a sombre yet explosive 





a 


nature. Where Mr. Onions fails is rather in the subtleties 
of art than in psychological penetration. The story is g 
fraught with changes of scene, mood, and circumstance ag 
to check'our entire absorption in the murderer’s ideas, ang 
it would help the reader not a little if the latter’s character 
could have been shown objectively by means of conversations 
between the other figures in the drama. Perhaps the 
nturderer is too successful in his ingenious scheme to make 
Archie’s death appear a case of suicide. The essence of 
this kind of psychological novel lies in the surprises that are 
burst upon us when we are least expecting them. Mr. 
Onions, however, has planned his web with such fine cop. 
verging threads that, like the spider’s, it excites our admira- 
tion, even while it closes on the struggling victim. 

In “ Herself,’’ Miss Ethel Sidgwick gives us another 
cosmopolitan study of French and English life, and with 
happy art, she displays the fine, high-mettled instincts of 
her little Irish governess heroine, Harriet Clench, against 
the background of the cool, refined selfishness of the Escreets, 
the English household at Farover. The common English 
mistake of over-stressing the mercurial qualities of the Trish 
temperament is minimised in the novel by the contrast of 
Harriet’s loyal and concentrated nature with the in- 
calculable, vagabond impulses of her cousin, Pat Murrough, 
and of her father, Brian Clench. These two last Irish por- 
traits, cleverly drawn as they are, threaten at moments to 
jump out of their frames ; but Harriet’s fine, clear watchful- 
ness in fighting her battles against the calculating hostility 
of her French and English employers, Madame Barriére, at 
St. Cloud, and Mrs. Escreet, at Farover, brings her Irish rela- 
tives back into focus. “ Herself’’ is a clever novel, rich in 
imaginative insight, and the author shows an unusual power 
of reproducing the mental life of a household, as crystallised 
in the temperamental outlooks of its members. The 
luxurious egotism of the English husband and wife, 
Gervase and Winifred Escreet, is in particular ad- 
mirably rendered. The author, on this occasion, has 
solved the artistic problem of selecting her details so as not 
to over-crowd her canvas ; but the story perceptibly loses way 
and slackens when the middle is reached, like a boat when 
the rowers pause. Perhaps this effect is due to the employ- 
ment of a stage artifice, a slander set going against her Irish 
heroine, prepared and led up to in rather artificial fashion. 
Apart from such minor points, “ Herself ”’ is a notable piece 
of work, full of feminine subtlety and spiritual sincerity. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


In the monthly reviews for May there are articles on 
“‘Home Rule” by Mr. Erskine Childers in ‘‘ The Fortnightly 
Review ’’; by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, M.P., in “ The 
Contemporary Review”; by Mr. W. Joynson Hicks, M.P., 
in ‘‘ The National Review,’’ and by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
and Mr. Edgar Crammond in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century.” 
Other political articles in the reviews include: ‘“ Profit- 
Sharing and Labor Co-Partnership’’ by Mr. T. Cooke 
Taylor, M.P., ‘‘ Portuguese Slavery ’’ by the Rev. J. H. 
Harris, and ‘“‘ German Social Insurance and Poor Relief” 
by Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, in ‘‘ The Contemporary”; 
‘“‘ Canada and the Navy”’ by Mr. A. R. Carman, “ Why 
Some of the Clergy will Welcome Disestablishment ”’ by the 
Rev. F. E. Powell, ‘“‘ India and the Royal Commission on 
Imperial Trade’’ by Sir Roper Lethbridge, and “ The 
Yellow Peril’? by Mr. J. O. P. Bland, in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century ”’; ‘‘ The German Menace to our Sea Supremacy” 
by Mr. Archibald Hurd, ‘“‘ The Tory Party and State 
Socialism’? by Mr. Arthur Baumann, and “ Revolution 
or the Unionist Party?’’ by Mr. W. Howard Gritten, in 
“The Fortnightly.’”” Among the articles of literary and 
general interest are ‘“‘ Some German Fiction,”” by Madame 
de Longarde, and ‘‘ The Action of Women in the French 
Revolution,’”” by Lady Grant Duff, in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century ’’; ‘‘ The Plots of Dickens,” by Mr. H. C. Biron, 
in ‘‘ The National Review’; ‘“‘W. T. Stead,’? by Mrs. 
Fawcett, Canon Scott Holland, and Mr. E. T. Cook, in “ The 
Contemporary’”’ ; ‘‘English and French Attitudes to Poetry,” 
by Professor Gerothwohl, and ‘‘ Browning and Wordsworth,” 
by Mr. H, C, Minchin, in “ The Fortnightly,” 
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Tue Dardanelles incident has not been the momentary affair 
the Stock Exchange anticipated, and as nothing affects 
markets so much as fears of European complications, prices 
have suffered. On such occasions as the present, however, 
it is not the markets most intimately concerned which show 
the greatest declines. It is the speculator who is responsible 
for most of the day-to-day fluctuations in prices, and, con- 
sequently, the selling is most pronounced in those markets 
where the account open for the rise is heaviest. Thus, 
Foreign Bonds have suffered little in comparison with the 
Industrial Securities, which have provided the favorite 
media for speculation in the last few months. Consols are 
hardly affected at all, owing to the influence of cheap money 
at the monthly settlement. In fact, money rates have 
shaded off to an extent which, if it continues, will justify 
a reduction in the Bank Rate next week, and there were 
many who would not have been surprised to see the step 
taken on Thursday. Home Railways remain idle, end 
though the traffic returns were dispiriting, as they showed 
no movement towards regaining coal-strike losses, prices 
were little affected. There has been much bear closing 
since the cessation of the strike, which has sustained prices, 
as the public seems determined to hold on, and hardly any 
real stock has come on the market. Americans went back 
under the lead of Steels, whose quarterly statement was 
much worse than had been expected. But for the Stock 
Exchange holiday in London on Wednesday, the fall might 
have been greater, as it would have been less easy for New 
York interests to hold up prices in both markets at once. 


REDEMPTION OF CONSOLS. 

A correspondent writes this week asking “In what year 
Consols are redeemable at par?’’ The answer to this query 
depends upon the construction which he places upon the 
word ‘* redeemable.’’ If he means ‘‘ must be repaid,’’ the 
answer is—Never ; if he means “ may be repaid,” the answer 
is “At any time after April 5th, 1923.” There is no 
obligation on the part of the Government to repay the capital 
of the National Debt at all; it is only liable for the annual 
interest. But it reserves the right to require holders to 
accept repayment after April 5th, 1923, if it so desires. 
Thus, Consols are the least desirable form of security for the 
lender, and the most desirable from the borrower’s point of 
view. If at any time after 1923 the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the conditions of the Money Market are such that 
in the ordinary way the Government could issue stock bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest than 24 per cent., it would be 
to the advantage of the National Exchequer to repay the 
existing debt by means of a fresh issue; in other words, 
to carry out another conversion of the National Debt. 


Tue Royat Matt Position. 

Since the sensational purchase of the Union-Castle 
ordinary shares by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
at a price which was about three times as much as the 
highest level the shares had touched in the previous ten 
years, the Shipping Share Market has been the centre of 
all sorts of rumors. At first the transaction passed all 
comprehension, and the shares of the Royal Mail purchasing 
company were left alone. It was realised, however, that 
the management must have seen their way to earning a 
profit on the capital, and the feeling grew that the Union 
Castle must have had enormous undisclosed reserves. The 
balance-sheet itself revealed a very strong position, the fleet 
standing at a book-valuation representing about £6 per ton, 
while the insurance and reserve funds amounted to nearly 
£2,000,000. The total assets in the balance-sheet were nearly 
54 millions, of which £2,340,000 represented the fleet. Now, 
if we assume the fleet to have an actual value of about £14 
per ton (not an excessive valuation), the total assets would 
be worth about £8,000,000. The liabilities, other than 


ordinary share capital and reserves, were about £2,100,000, 











so that the ordinary share capital of £1,418,410 was repre- 
sented by about £5,900,000 of assets on each £10 share by 
over £40. On these assumptions, therefore, the price dogs 
not seem excessive. But the Stock Exchange has jumped 
to the conclusion that every shipping company showing a 
low book-valuation for its fleet is in the same position, and 
P. & O. Deferred is talked up to 600. This is somewhat 
extravagant, and the reasoning involves a serious fallacy, 
P. & O. Deferred may be worth between 400 and 500, but 
the working assets of a shipping company cannot be valued 
at break-up valuations ; they represent depreciating assets; 
for the remunerative life of a steamer cannot be put at 
more than ten years, and if the average age of the fleet is 
five years, its book-value ought to be much less than one 
half of cost, for by far the most remunerative part of its 
life is gone. Every time a new ship is added, the average 
book-value is raised, and a steamship five years old will 
not fetch half the price of a new one. Hence, depreciation 
allowances must always absorb the greater part of the 
earnings, and the dividend must be paid from what remains, 
Few shipping companies show their depreciation allowances, 
and in the case of the Royal Mail, the difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the balance-sheet item, ‘“ book-value of 
fleet’’ includes also the holdings of the company in the 
various lines which make up the combine. The Royal 
Mail’s own fleet has a tonnage of 237,000, but the total 
tonnage of the associated lines is 1,300,000. Hence it is 
impossible to say whether the depreciation allowances have 
been only adequate or excessive. The last accounts show 
that, like other companies, expenses were rather higher in 
the past year, but the company’s position in the shipping 
trade is unassailable. No doubt the directors will consider 
it advisable to write down their Union Castle purchase in 
the next few years, but those who do not mind waiting a 
year or two, and trusting to Sir Owen Phillips, might do 
worse than buy Royal Mail Stock. The present price is 120, 
and the dividend 5 per cent. 
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property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
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The Subscription List will open on Friday, the 3rd May, 1918, 
and close on or before Tuesday, the 7th May, 1912. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - 
CAPITAL ISSUED: 


£5,000,000 


Preference Stock bea si pre .. £900,000 
Ordinary Stock jin ee is --» 1,200,000 
Do. (present issue) one 900,000 
£3,000,000 


DEBENTURE STOCKS: 


4, per cent. Debenture Stock issued ... £1,400,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock issued... 2,100,000 


£3,500,000 


The holders of the Preference Stock are entitled to receive out of 
the profits of each year available for dividend a preferential divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum and the balance of the 
profits available for distribution is distributable amongst the 
holders of the Ordinary Stock. The Preference Stock also ranks as 
to Capital in priority to the Ordinary Stock, and after the return 
of the Capital paid on the Preference Stock the balance of the 
(ompany’s assets will on a winding up be distributable amongst 
the holders of the Ordinary Stock. 


ISSUE OF £900,000 ORDINARY STOCK at £110 per 


cent. 
Payable as follows :— 
On Application ... “ a 5 per cent. 
- ee = ae bas oe 
» Ist July, 1912 ; A  - as 
», Ist October, 1912 .. = i oe os “i 
», 2nd December, 1912 _... i oe a i 


110 per cent. 

Payment in full can be made on allotment or on 1st July, 1912, 
or Ist October, 1912, and in such case the amount paid in advance 
will rank for dividend from the date of such payment. 

For the year 1912 the Stock now issued will entitle the Holders 
to receive out of the profits of the Company available for distribu- 
tion dividend calculated from the dates of payment of the several 
instalments at the same rate per cent. as the dividend that may be 
declared upon the existing Ordinary Stock of the Company for such 
year, and from the 1st January, 1913, will rank for dividend, pari 
passu, with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 

The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any 
amounts not involving fractions of £1. 

Script Certificates will be issued against Letters of Allotment 
aseoon as practicable after Allotment, and will be exchanged for 
definitive Stock Certificates later, as soon as the Stock ranks pari 
passu in all respects with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company have authorised Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., the 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, and Branches, and 
the Bank of Liverpool, Limited, and Branches, as Bankers of the 
Company, to receive applications for the above-mentioned £900,000 
Ordinary Stock. 

The Company was established by Royal Charter in 1839, and 

is powers have been extended by subsequent Royal Charters 
granted in the years 1851, 1882, 1904, and 1912. Under the supple- 
mental Charter of 1904 it is stipulated as a cardinal principle of 
the Company that it is to be and remain under British Control. 
_ The Company is under contract with His Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General for the conveyance of mails and parcels to South America, 
and also holds contracts extending over a period of years for the 
performance of the British West India Mail Service, and the 
ntercolonial Mail Service connecting the various British West 
India Islands with the Transatlantic Main Line Service. 

The Fleet consists of 47 steam vessels, with an approximate 
aggregate gross registered tonnage of 233,386 tons, and the 
Company owns the whole of the Share Capital of the Pacific Steam 
‘avigation Company, which was incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1840. That Company has accumulated Reserves amounting to 
£535,600, and has no Debentures or other charges. It owns 36 steam 
Vessels, having an approximate aggregate gross registered tonnage 
of 169,126 tons, and has recently declared a dividend of Six per 
Cent. for the year 1911. 

Sh The R.M.S.P.Co. recently purchased one-half of the Ordinary 
a of The Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 
wach was constituted in the year 1900 by the amalgamation 
of the Union Steamship Company, established in the year 1853, 
br the Castle Line of Mail Steamers. The Fleet of the Union- 
astle Line consists of 42 Steamers, having an approximate 
‘ggtegate gross registered tonnage of 308,614 tons, 
The Court of Directors believe that this purchase will materially 
“rengthen the Company’s position, not only by the extension of its 
‘phere of influence, but financially by the economies which will 
result from a community of interests at Southampton. 
Lime Sccounts of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
mited, for the year 1911 are not yet available, but the Directors 








are satisfied that the profits will show an increase upon the figures 
for the previous year, while the prospects of all the Companies 
with which the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is associated 
are satisfactory. d 

For the year ended 3ist December, 1911, the Court of Directors 
of The R.M.S.P.Co., after writing off Five per Cent. depreciation 
on the prime cost of the Fleet and transferring £40,000 to the 
Reserve Fund (making that Fund £120,000) and £40,000 to the 
Insurance Fund (making that Fund £300,000), have declared a 
Dividend of Five per Cent. on the Ordinary Stock. 

The additional Capital is required in connection with the con- 
struction of new steamers, and for the general purposes of the 
business, which has rapidly developed in recent years. 

The anticipated early opening of the Panama Canal will afford 
the Company an opportunity of developing its valuable connections 
in the North and South Pacific. 

A preference in the allotment as regards 30 per cent. of this 
issue will be given to applications received before the actual closing 
of the List from existing Preference and Ordinary Stockholders 
of the Company, and from the recent holders of Union-Castle 
Shares. 

The Company’s Stocks are quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid in respect of all 
allotments made to the public on application forms bearing a 
Broker’s stamp. 

Applications should be made on the Form of Application issued 
with the Prospectus, and should be forwarded to the Bankers 
 .eaamnaaaes by a deposit of Five per cent. on the amount applied 
or. 

Copies of the Royal Charter granted to the Company, 26th 
September, 1839, and of the supplemental Charters granted in 
1851, 1882, 1904, and 1912, and of letters to the Company from the 
International Financial Society, Limited, and the London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, dated 2nd May, 1912, agreeing to 
guarantee the subscription of the present issue, in consideration 
of a commission of £34 per cent., may be seen at the offices of the 
Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael, 1, 
Copthall Buildings, E.C., on any day while the Subscription List 
remains open between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, 18 and 57, Moorgate-street, E.C., 32, Cock- 
oom, 8.W., and at Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Glaagow, or from the Bankers, or from 
Messrs. Snell & Swaffield, 5, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G. (Chairman). 
ALFRED 8. WILLIAMS, ESQ. (Deputy Chairman). 
SPENCER HENRY CURTIS, ESQ. 
JAMES CAMERON-HEAD, ESQ. 
CAPTAIN JOHN HENRY JELLICOE. 
WILLIAM C. KENNY, ESQ. 
ARTHUR NEVILE LUBBOCK, ESQ. 
EDWARD NORTON, ESQ. 
SIR JOSEPH SAVORY, BART. 


BANKERS. 

ROBARTS, LUBBOCK and Co., 15, Lombard-street, E.C., 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd., 
15, Bishopsgate, E.C., Southampton, and Branches; and 

THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Ltd., and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
SNELL and SWAFFIELD, 5, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
BRISTOWS, COOKE, and CARPMAEL, 1, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
CHARLES LEE NICHOLS, ESQ., F.C.A. 
SIR RICHARD PENNEFATHER, C.B 


SECRETARY. 
C. E. DAVIES, ESQ. 


HEAD OFFICE. 
18, MOORGATE-8TREET, LONDON, E.C 
May 2nd, 1912. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1839.) 


ISSUE OF £900,000 ORDINARY STOCK, 


To THE DIRECTORS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid the Bankers the sum Of £..........cccccccccccceeeeeeeey being 
Five per cent. deposit, I beg to apply for £.............cccccccceeeeeees of the 
above Ordinary Stock, in accordance with the terms of the Pro- 
spectus, dated May 2nd, 1912, and I hereby agree to accept the 
same, or any less amount that may be allotted to me, and I under- 
take to pay the balance as specified, and I request that such 
Ordinary Stock may be registered in the Company’s books in my 
name as follows :— 


Name in full 


Address 


Occupation 


scuetoisetnnhen May, 1912. 


NE TET scnesscnsesitssessncvencintsisnineiusdensniatienndiiientsdeniiaeinitiaiane 


This Form may be presented to 
MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd., and 
Branches, 
or THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Ltd., and Branches. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 





APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The Governors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Royal Grammar 
School invite applications for the office ofp HEADMASTER, which 
will be vacant at the end of the current Summer Term. The 
Headmaster must be a graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom. He will be required to reside within the neighbourhood 
of the School. The salary will be £1,000 per annum. 

No personal canvassing will be allowed. 

Applications, accompanied by 25 copies of not more than 5 
testimonials, should be forwarded on or before the 4th day of 
June, 1912, to the Clerk to the Governors (Mr. Horace J. Criddle, 
Solicitor), 2, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


: (University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered 
by the Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination in June next. The scholar will be required to come 
into residence at the College in the October following the award. 
Further particulars on application to the HON. SkEc. to the REID 
Trust, Bedford Collgge. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in 
Science) will be offered for competition in June next, viz. :— 
Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate, in Science, value £40 a year for two years. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 














LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








Headmaster ° é é ‘ 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Days Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master or Secretary. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


* COLLEGE: — 


ALL 


grit 
ra IUwestrated 
Prospectus 

(Sez) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859, 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 











Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19}), 

30th May. 

The date specified is the latest at which agetcotions can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


ss MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themeelves. The Governors have the power to in 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum. 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Application 
should be made to the Bursar. 
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f] CIGARETTES {[ 


8) JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw fe 
x the attention of connoisseurs to 


= “PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. * 
€ They are distinguished by a superb f 
2s delicacy, the result of a matchless 

) blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 6} 
SZ “PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes ~ 
fe are hand made and are on sale at 6} 
5 the following prices:— A 
8) 10 FOR Gd. 50 FOR 2/6 fe 
= 20 , 1i/- 100, 4/9 . 
6 
8 “PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger uv 
aN cigarette of the same quality. i. 
Q 9) 
= The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great vo 


— 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. LZ 
Pyros oro pi ex 
LA) Weary ooo Koso} kc} )foooy{ Joo ig0OKK 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 

ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 

Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Soctety of Fréends). 





Good appoint- 








For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, 


ork. 





TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Esiate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


——— 
——_ 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
£10 10S. atciers, GIpraLTaR, TANGIER, LISBON, & 


THE NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Fares from £15. 158, 























The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W- 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination, 

















May 4 
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—— 
Near the 


‘KINGSLEY HOTEL, British Museum. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


‘THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum. 
Great Russell Street, London. 


- inted and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed. 
new Ss reseoemnente at moderate charges ~ those who desire all the conveniences 
and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have F — 
Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, spacious - ng, 
Drawing. Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. 

Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 


BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Jusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance Table d’Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
sae From 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


Full Tariff an Testimonials on application. 





telegraphic Addresses— 
Kingsley Hotel. “ Bookcraft, Lonaon.”’ 


Thackeray Hotel, “‘ Thackeray, London.’ 





LONDON, 


'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
— 90-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipga RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 7 





Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 36/6 to 3 guineas weekly, 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns From 30/- week. 
~ BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 





BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


E. Richard, Manager. 


| WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 
, MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely estabiishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
oe ’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” 




















Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 





SS e Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 








O PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
bave VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
m. 


| Gentlemen of good education and manners. 
| Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingha 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., rta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


| : E SYNDICALIST.” One penny. All news stands, post paid, for one red 








BUXTON. | stamp.—** syndicalist,” 14, Red Lion Court, B.C. 
DRO LTD. "Phone 4 itil | a AEN ORE Ae 
HADDON HALL HYDRO _ Poot _S. Little, | BIBLES : The Largest Selection in London. 
CONWAY. ’ | 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) | PRAVER | C HU RCH BOOKS 
\BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, P“IEST’S POCKET 
DEAL. BOOKS & (BIBLE , DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M., 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. C. with or without Prayer-book. 
: § 
| GEORGE V. EDITIONS. } Catalogue sent post free. | Cash discount 3d. in Is 
DROITWICH. 1 
eemeneen eae bene Eco | THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terme. | —s— 
EDINBURGH. THIS WEEK'S ISSUE OF THE 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
_ Sie Bet and in Sendak. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat, Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogere 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


teeniereesnems 














nor LYNTON (Devon). 
AL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 8 acres. 





ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. _ 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. | 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G.” 
No. III.—Little Nell and her Grandfather. 


| Saturday Westminster 
| 





DALY. A Short Story by Viola Maurice Woods. 
THE PERFECT WIFE, by Edwin Pugh. 
A Special Article, “ Browning as a Lyrical Poet.” 


The Problems Page will be devoted to a celebration of 
the Centenary of Robert Browning’s Birth. 





Reviews of Books on Art and Theology. New Novels. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Gallery Notes. Events of the Week, 
SIXTEEN PAGES. : 


Saturday Westminster. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


ONE PENNY. 
May 1. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

A Poem, 

| “THE BRINGERS OF GOOD NEWS,” by Alfred Noyes. 
| 

| 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GOVERNESS By Mrs. Alfred Hunt & Violet Hunt 


With a Prefatory Chapter by FORD MADDOX HUEFFER, 


THE MALABAR MAGICIAN By F. E. Penny 


“A book to enjoy without reservation.”—Daily Chronicle. “Full of spirit and reality of Indian 1 and sport.”—Times, 
““Mrs. Penny bas humour and a great deal of knowledge of native character, and uses both to good purpose.”—Daily Graphic. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS By Constance Smedley 


“With every successive book which issues from her pen, Miss Constance Smedley proves herself more and more to be a literary artist 
worthy of consideration Her latest volume is very much the best piece of work she has yet given us.”—Sunday Times. 


INNOCENCE IN THE WILDERNESS By Theodosia Lloyd 


“In insight into temperament, in good writing, and in restrained balanced execution, ‘Innocence in the Wilderness’ is a fine novel,” 
—Morning Leader, 


UP TO PERRIN’S By Margaret B. Cross 


“We read with zest and gratitude Miss Cross’s simple yet subtly told narrative.”—Athenaum. 
‘‘4 human, moving, lovable book . . . as good as anything she has done.”—Evening Standard. 


THE WISDOM OF WAITING By Mabel Ince 


“©The Wisdom of Waiting’ is daintily and finely drawn. The characters act and speak to the life. There is much gentle humour” 
—Daily Mail, 


THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, etc. | By Netta Syrett 


“Miss Syrett is,completely mistress of her art.”—Morning Leader. 
“There is not one of these little tales that is not worthy of a reputation for significant and highly finished work.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CHILDREN’S BREAD By Maude Little 


“Altogether a book of conspicuous charm, full of the fragrance of nature and pulsating with human emotions.”—World. 


THE SHOE OF A HORSE By Christopher Stone 


“In vigour, freshness, and sincerity it stands strongly on its own merits. We have enjoyed it heartily."—Morning Leader. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT A NUNNERY (6s.) By Marion Ayesha 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2g. net, each. Leather, 3s. net each. 
, Please write for a Complete List. 














THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, from Percy's ‘ Reliques.’ 

An Inland Voyage Merry Men With 10 Coloured Illustrations by BYAM SHAW, R.I. 

Travels with a Donkey Across the Plains LEGENDARY BALLADS, from Percy's ‘ Reliques.’ 

Virginibus Laas eines See ist With 10 Coloured Illustrations by BYAM SHAW, R.I. 

New Arabian eir of Hermiston ROGERT BROWNING’S PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. 

ane ne by | in Zhe Sos fone With Coloured Plates by E. F. BRICKDALE. 7 
verado Squatters 6 A) ri ROBERT BROWNING’S DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 

Memories and Portraits | Tales and Fantasies ROMANCES AND LYRICS. Coloured Plates by E. fF BRICKDALE 

Collected Poems Essays of Travel ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. S. GILBERT. aa 

GEORGE MACDONALD’S POETICAL WORKS. In 2 vols. A on SERIES, uniform with the first Three Series. With 

’ | a ortralt. 
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ONE OF US mem — saea. 


Quarter-boards, 
A Novel in Verse. gilt top. net. 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 
“ One of Us” describes the career of a young man from the time of his enforced departure from Eton through a giddy mage of 


amorous escapades, to a final adventure, the greatest of all. The modern life of pleasure in London, Paris, Berlin, and New Yorkis 
brilliantly satirised. Its daring originality and unfettered humour will appeal to all. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 
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Text with the Elizabethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. , 2s. 6d. net. 
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Macmillan 8& Co.’s New Books. 


The Venetian School of Paint- | The Wessex Edition of the 


ing. By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* Intended for the general reader who is intcrested in Art. 
It considers the Venetian painters in relation to one another, 
and traces the evolution of the School from its dawn to the 
decline. 


s = s 
Individuality and Art. By HERBERT 
E. A. FURST. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo 3s, 6d. net. 
*,* In this work the author seeks to prove that the artist’s 
work and manner is the inevitable result of the interplay of 
natural forces, subject to naturai law and necessity, 


Illustrated. 


Organ Playing. By Percy c. BUCK, Mus, 





Doc. 4to. 4s. net. 

THE WoriLp.—“ Likely to obtain a wide popularity by reason 
of the skill with which a great dea] of matter has been 
pressed into a comparatively smal] space, and of the lucidit 
of exposition which distinguishes it.’ 

*.* This work forms Volume II. of THE MUSICIAN’S 
LIBRARY. A Series of Primers which are being issued in 
conjunction with Messrs. STAINER & BELL, Ltd. 


The Life of David Livingstone. 


by. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. Illustrated. Globe 
8vo. 1s. ne’. [Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 
Tue CuHrisTI1Aan Worip.—‘ There is not a dull page in the 
book. The r) vivid, pictorial, enthusiastic, with many 
purple patches and bursts of elgquence.” 


Philistia and a Soul: A 
Dramatic Poem. By ALFRED ERNEST KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
rue Times.—** There are parts of it, especially the introduced 

lyrics, which are of real poetic quality, and the verse throughout 

is easy, eloquent, and effective.” 





A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 2; 
RANDALL DAVIES. 
illustrated by Medieval Woodcuts. 


Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Mafulu Mountain People 
of British New Guinea. By ROBERT W. WILLIAM- 
SON. With an introduction by A. C. HADDON, S8c.D., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 14s, net. 








The Kingdom of God. 4 Course of 
Four Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent 
Term. 1912. By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master 
of Repton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—“ This book is worthy to stand by Mr 
previous volumes, and increases our appreciation of 
thought and power of vigorous exposition.” 


A Defence of the Church of 
England against Disestablishment. By the late 
EARL OF SELBORNE. Fifth Edition, with an addi- 


Temple's 
his clear 


Original * Limericks”’ inspired and | 
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tional Chapter on the REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM.- | 
— ON THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
8. net. 


Gl. 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefacesand Notes. In20vols. Svo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
neteach. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 
Two volumes issued monthly. 
1. Tess of the d’Urbervilles. 
Preface. 
2. Far from the Madding Crowd. 


With a new General 


*,* Prospectus post free on request. 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 
Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central 
Asia and Westernmost China. By M. AUREL 
STEIN. With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, 
Panoramas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE Spectator.—‘‘ It is a splendid record of a wonderful 
two years’ work. Dr. Stein’s two volumes make one of 
the best narratives of travel we have met with for many days, 
and the illustrations are beyond praise.”’ 


A History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire from the fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By J. B. 
BURY, Litt.D.. Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the Uuiversity of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue ATHEN#UM.—‘ Professor Bury has accustomed us to a 
very high standard of work, and does not fall below his highest 
standard in this account of a short period of Byzantine history.” 


The Stateman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s.6d. net. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904—1905. By Colonel CHARLES 
ROSS, D.S.0., P.S.C., Author of “‘ Representative Govern- 
ment and War.” etc. Vol. 1.—Up to, and including, the 
Battle of Liao-Yang. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books. 


Democratic England. sy prErcy 
ALDEN, M.P. With an Introduction by CHARLES F. 
G. MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE Dai_ty News.—“ An admirable account of recent legisla- 
tion in the sphere of social reform. .. . ! Yo book yet published 
gives so good a survey of the many complex Acts which have 
been passed since 1906.” 


CHARLES MAJOR’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Touchstone of Fortune. 


Being the Memoir of Baron Clyde, who lived, thrived, and 
fell in the doleful Reign of the so-called Merry Monarch, 
Charles I]. By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of “ Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall,” ete. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Fiction. 6s. each. 
DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL os:xcu: en rri0x) 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMANN (with a Preface by 
JOHN MASEFIELD) 


Clement K. Shorter, in the Sphere: “ A real service to humanity.” 


Liverpool Post: “The *Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the White Slave 
Traffic” 


IN A GERMAN PENSION (77282 #2210 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


The World : “ A masterly piece of work ” 
Truth: “ Amazingly clever book” 


LOVE IN MANITOBA <sevoxo zprr10m 


Sheffield Telegraph : “ The author is a real student of Canadian life” 
Daily Telegraph: “Admirably told . . 
tation of farm life in Manitoba” 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY 


By COUNTESS RUSSELL 
Morning Leader : “ Undoubted vividness 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE 732 PLUMBER 


By PERCY FENDALL 


. An excellent presen- 


Yorkshire Post: “Mr. Fendal! kas set out to amuse, and he does it in 
rollicking fashion ™ 


THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAYMOND 


By MAY FORD 


Scotsman; “ A fascinating story . . . 


THE BOSBURY PEOPLE 


By ARTHUR RANSOM 
Liverpoot Post: “Charmingly written; . . 
. Full of interest ” 


THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB’S 


By SENEX RUSTICANUS 


SOME NEIGHBOURS s:cox0 evrri0y 
By CHARLES GRANVILLE 
Clement K. Shorter, in the Sphere : 


ation 


MOTLEY AND TINSEL 


By JOHN K. PROTHERO 


Morning Leader: “ Thrilling” 
Truth: “Stage life vividly described 


SHADOWS FROM THE CROWD 


By RICHARD CURLE 


A SUPERMAN IN BEING 


By LITCHFIELD WOODS 


We can recommend the book as being of decided interest, and well 
repaying the reading— Vanity Fair 


THE RACE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL 


THE DARKSOME MAIDS of BAGLEERE 


By WILLIAM H. KERSEY 


THE CONSIDINE LUCK 


By H, Ay HiNKSON 


clever and original ™ 


A delightful style ; 
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Bellies Lettres 
THE EPISODES OF VATHEK 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD Translated by the late Sir FRANK 
T. MARZIALS, with an Introduction by LEWIS MELVILLE: 
and containing the original French 21s net 


OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES 


By DOROTHY SENIOR 10s Gd net 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905 


PATER, WILDE, AND AFTER 
By J.M. KENNEDY 7s 6d net 


LEAVES OF PROSE 


INTERLEAVED WITH VERSE 
By ANNIE MATHESON 5s net 


SONNETS AND BALLATE OF GUIDO 
CAVALCANTI 


' ‘Translated by EZRA POUND 3s Gd net 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG 


By REMY DE GOURMONT Translated with a Preface and 
Appendix by ARTHUR RANSOME 5s net 


LONDON WINDOWS 


By ETHEL TALBOT 2s 6d net 


“ These little pieces show a true feeling for the poetry of London.”— 
Ti 


Philosophy | 
AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS 


By HENRI BERGSON Authorised Translation by T. E. HULME 
2s 6d net 


PSYCHOLOGY : A NEW SYSTEM 


Plays 
THE KING: A Tragedy 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END 


AND TWO OTHER IRISH PLAYS 


By CONAL O'RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). 
3s. Gd. net. 
“Mr. O'Riordan has talent of a very exceptional order . . . there is 
here something that is fine, comps letely achieved, unique.”~-Mr. 
Scott-James in the Dat/y Neu 


Political and Social. 
IRISH HOME RULE: THE LAST PHASE 


By S.G. HOBSON 3s 6d net 
May be commended to all who desire to consider a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the Home Rule case as it bears on the great realities that 
underlie all politics —The Athenwum 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH in Collabora- 
tion with HELEN ZIMMERN 


Fully Illustrated 10s 6d net 
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— ENLIGHTENMENT A 
JOHN BULL . 

By BARON VON TAUBE Ssne POSTCARD 
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PRIMITIVE VERSE. 


“Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads.” Collected by 
Joun A. LoMAX. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 





Tae endless learned debates about the origins of popular 
poetry will certainly receive some stimulus from this inter- 
esting book. Mr. Lomax claims—probably with justice— 
that in these songs from the American frontiers “ survives 
the Anglo-Saxon ballad spirit” ; and perhaps it may further 
be said of them that they not only represent the last flicker 
of that spirit’s once burning activity, but also represent it 
in a remarkably primitive and rudimentary form. So that 
it may be possible, in Mr. Lomax’s collection, to examine 
the ballad-spirit working among men of our own time, and 
under conditions of greater freedom from “ literary ’’ con- 
tamination than existed—to judge by the results—when our 
old English and Scottish ballads were composed. The latter 
half of the contention is not, indeed, maintained by Mr. 
Lomax himself ; on the contrary, he is inclined to perceive 
in the songs he has collected certain traces of literary influ- 
ence, due, he thinks, to old-world songs imported by the many 
Englishmen who became cowboys for the fun of the business, 
or for more pressing reasons. But we confess that we cannot 
follow him in this perception. The only literary influence 
that we have discovered in his collection seems to be the 
influence of hymns—not a very fortunate one. And it seems 
that, if there is such a thing as the “ ballad-spirit ” pure and 
simple—the direct, artless utterance of communal sentiment 
without the conscious interference, to any notable degree, 
of deliberate technique—if there really is such a thing as 
this, it is to be found in Mr. Lomax’s collection of “ Cowboy 
Songs.” They are songs, at any rate, which arose in a 
society apparently favorable to the ballad-spirit. Ballads 
are not to be expected from civil servants on the frontiers 
of the affairs of the British Empire. But they may easily 
be expected from cowboys—from the men who went to live 
roughly and vigorously, “out in the wild, far-away places 
of the big, and still unpeopled, West, in the cafions along 
the Rocky Mountains, among the mining camps of Nevada 
and Montana, and on the remote cattle ranches of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona.’’ And this is what Mr. Lomax 
says of the social conditions under which these songs were 
produced :— 

“‘ Society, then, was here reduced to its lowest terms. The 
work of the men, their daily experiences, their thoughts, their 
interests, were all in common. Such a community had neces- 
sarily to turn to itself for entertainment. Songs sprang up 
naturally, some of them tender and familiar lays of childhood, 
others original compositions; all genuine, however crude and 
unpolished. Whatever the most gifted man could produce must 
bear the criticism of the entire camp, and agree with the ideas 
of a group of men. In this sense, therefore, any song that 
came from such a group would be the joint product of a 
number of them, telling, perhaps, the story of some stampede 
they had all fought to turn, some crime in which they had all 
shared equally, some comrade’s tragic death which they had al] 
witnessed.” 

_ This seems accurate; and, plainly, it describes condi- 
tions which, we should imagine, would make possible the 
ballad-spirit’s activity. And as we read Mr. Lomax’s col- 
lection, we are forced to suppose, what we certainly should 
expect, that the cowboys took with them into the West 
and South-West a quite negligible amount of literary 
culture. They seem to have had in their minds a few lyric 
Suggestions of the baser kind, traceable from third-rate 
ymns, and, perhaps, by the expert in such matters, from 
t € pavement ditties of the Eastern towns; but these were 
fvidently unimportant influences in their self-expression. 

tom a theoretical or historical point of view, ‘then, this 
nakedly popular poetry should be of considerable interest, 
for it may show us what the primary nature, the originating 
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impulse, of such poetry is. The first question to ask oneself, 
after reading as much of the book as may be managed at a 
sitting is, therefore: What is the general characteristic of 
it all? The answer, which further reading will only confirm, 
is entirely obvious: It is not poetry at all; the word 
“ poetry,” in any cultivated sense whatever, is simply not 
to be applied here. There is not a hint, in rhythm, in the 
management of words, in the statement of idea, of the 
qualities which draw us—by the certainty of keen, imagina- 
tive adventure—again and again to “ Edward, Edward,” or 
“Clerk Saunders,” or “ Jamie Telfer,’’ or “ Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne.’’ Why is this? The cowboy’s life is 
certainly not inferior—in the possibility of great experience— 
to the life out of which those old ballads came; probably 
it is superior. Is it a question of imagination? Hardly. 
There is no reason why the cowboy should be deficient in 
imagination ; and his songs are an attempt to fix in memory 
some fleeting actual experience—that is, to give lasting 
imaginative existence to it—an attempt which presupposes the 
possibility to him of that existence, which, again, is as much 
as to say that he can imagine what he tries to sing. To 
make a story of a legendary fight with Indians, touched in 
with human characterisation ; or to put a biographical ballad 
into the mouth of a train-wrecker in gaol ; or even to narrate 
coherently and sharply an event in which the narrator has 
taken part—all this is not to be done without imagination. 
The thing is merely this—that the cowboy has not the art 
to make his imagination the supreme potency in his song. 

One may still hear the adjectives “ rude” and “ artless ” 
used of the English and Scottish ballads. But if anyone 
wants to see what really “rude” and “artless” verse is, 
let him compare the vivid, elaborate technique—in the 
rhythm and the statement of the subject—of “ Edward, 
Edward,”’ or the wonderfully concise art of this :— 

“Clerk Saunders and May Margaret 
Walked ower yon garden green; 
And sad and heavy was the love 
That fell thir twa between ” ; 

with the pathetic cowboy-ballad from which these typical 
lines are taken :— 
“ Young Charlottie lived by a mountain side, in a wild and lonely 

spot, 
There was no village for miles around, except her father’s cot. 

* * . * * * 


“¢O, daughter dear,’ her mother said, ‘ this blanket round you fold. 
Tis such a dreadful night abroad, and you will catch your death of 


cold.’ 
* — * * * +e 


~ _—_ a dreadful night I never saw: my reins I can scarcely 

hold.’ 
Young Charlottie then feebly said, ‘I am exceedingly cold.’ ” 

These lines are nothing exceptional; the whole of Mr. 
Lomax’s book is composed of verses like them. And the 
capital defect is one of sheer art. The matter of the ballads 
would be good enough for anyone who knew how to deal 
with it. The cowboy knows passion and the force of passion ; 
but he does not know how to sing of it; he does not know 
how art can make it submit to imagination, which is just 
what the old balladists did know. Here, for example, is a 
man supposed to be describing the passion which made him 
murder his wife :— 

*““O, she was kind and good to me 
As ever woman ought to be, 


And might this day have been alive no doubt, 
Had I not met Miss Hatty Stout. 


‘ Ah, well I mind the fatal day 
When Hatty stole my heart away; 
*Twas love for her controlled my will, 
And did cause me my wife to kill.” 
One or two of the old ballads may perhaps equal that 
in genuine artlessness; but the whole of the cowboy’s verse 
is on that level. Such total failure to deal imaginatively 


with the sinister Miss Hatty Stout is not bad poetry; it 
is not poetry at all. 
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This negative result, however, is itself extremely inter- 
esting. For it gives remarkable support to a heterodox 
theory of the origin of poetry. The practice of composing 
in verse, it has been said, is, in its origin, simply a mne- 
monic device. It was desired to keep the memory of certain 
events alive, and it was found that the narratives of them 
were most easily memorised when they were given metrical 
form. Hence the habit of making verse; and all the quali- 
ties which compose what is strictly to be called poetry—the 
emotional effect of rhythm, the strange suggestive power in 
the collocation of words, and so on—are merely epi-pheno- 
mena, refinements which have nothing to do with the original 
intention. Now it seems perfectly obvious that the original 
intention of the cowboy’s songs was purely mnemonic. He 
wanted to memorise, and make others memorise, certain 
occurrences ; and for this reason, and for absolutely nothing 
else, he narrated them in rhyme and metre, the result being 
as effective, and as deficient in poetry, as the Latin 
grammar’s :— 

“A, ab, absque, coram, de, 
Palam, clam, cum, ex, and e.”’ 


The most of his ballads are, therefore, of narrative 
form; but the intention is evidently just the same when he 
has a more purely lyrical impulse; he wants, first of all, 
simply to memorise certain moods, not to celebrate them 
in what we should call poetry. Here, however, in obeying 
this lyrical impulge, he does come nearer to poetry than in 
his other effusions; which, after all, is what we should 
expect. Perhaps the nearest approach of any is the following 
versicle, which Mr. Lomax puts as a “Tail-piece”’ to his 
collection :— 

‘* Oh, the cow-puncher loves the whistle of his rope, 

As he races over the plains; 

And the stage-driver loves the popper of his whip, 
And the rattle of his concord chains ; 

And we’ll all pray the Lord that we will be saved, 
And we’ll keep the golden rule; 

But I’d rather be home with the girl I love 
Than to monkey with this goddamn’d mule.” 


The cowboy, then, lived in a state of society which may 
well be supposed to favor the ballad-spirit ; and the cowboy, 
as a fact, did compose and delight in ballads. But the spirit 
of his ballads differs not merely in degree, but in kind, from 
the spirit of the old ballads. The primary intention of his 
ballads is evidently mnemonic, and they hardly manage to 
get beyond this intention; whereas in the old ballads the 
mnemonic intention, if it ever was there, has become com- 
pletely obscured by the poetic intention. These old ballads 
were produced in a large and varied society, civilised to a 
certain degree, and possessing a definite general culture ; 
but the cowboy’s ballads come out of a small and rigorously 
limited society, composed of men who, though born into an 
elaborately material civilisation, have relapsed from any 
culture they possessed into a state far more primitive than 
anything in the England of Robin Hood or the Scotland of 
Jamie Telfer. When we find, therefore, that the cowboy’s songs 
are simply mnemonic, we seem to have found some corrobora- 
tion of the theory that the primitive intention of all poetry 
is mnemonic. Mr. Lomax’s collection of “ Cowboy Songs,”’ 
however, can hardly be said to have clinched that theory ; 
for the cowboy’s society was a thing so exceptional, so tran- 
sitory, so paradoxically composed of men drawn from a low 
but elaborate civilisation and thrust into a primitive sim- 
plicity, that perhaps no esthetic generalisation can be 
logically supported by their rude attempts at art. Still, the 
book is one to interest any one to whom speculation on the 
origin of the ballad-spirit, and of poetic expression in general, 
appeals. 

This narrow appeal, naturally, does not quite satisfy 
the collector, Mr. Lomax. He hopes that the book will 
attract not only those who are theoretically interested in 
ballads, but also those who are theoretically interested in that 
romantic creature, the cowboy. Certainly, we hear, in these 
songs, the cowboy speaking his mind; but the speech is 
incapable of dealing with anything but crude matter of fact ; 
and that means that, on the whole, it is dull. The cowboy’s 
mind may, for all we know, be as imaginative as anyone’s ; 
but his speech is genuinely artless, and it is therefore capable 
only of expressing the hard obviousness of thought, quite 
unable to express the emotional and imaginative significance 
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which dimly lives behind the thought. In a word, jis 
speech is uninteresting, in spite of the murders, adventures 
heroisms, and open-air vigor with which it tries to be om 
cerned. Mr. Owen Wister is probably a much more truthful 
exponent of cowboy-times than the cowboy himself; fg 
truth requires imagination as well as fact, and the expres. 
sion of imagination requires art—such art as the author of 
“Clerk Saunders’ possessed. It is strange how frequently 
the modern desire for “directness” and “simplicity ” foy. 
gets this; but Mr. Lomax’s book of “ Cowboy Songs ” comes 
as a useful reminder. 





SIR HUBERT PARRY ON MUSICAL STYLE. 


“Style in Musical Art.” By Sir HUBERT PARRY. (Macmillap, 
10s. net.) 


Just as art students are notoriously the least artistic of 
people in the matter of dress, so it is in accordance with the 
unfitness of things that what is practically a treatise op 
form, by a writer exceptionally qualified to expound certain 
aspects of it, should be about as formless a book as one 
can imagine. This big volume of nearly four hundred 
and fifty pages is made up of a number of lectures delivered 
at Oxford, and others that remained undelivered by reason 
of Sir Hubert Parry’s regrettable breakdown in health, 
The scheme was meant to extend over several years, and 
this diffusiveness is probably answerable for the needless 
repetitions in one chapter after another, and for the 
absence of any real design in the book. It mixes up sound 
musical analysis with a quantity of ethnological, sociological, 
and ethical argumentation of the most dubious kind. In its 
present form it is almost unreadable to the end, so over. 
burdened are the really illuminative musical portions of it 
with a mass of most unilluminative speculation on a variety 
of other topics. Its real time will come half a century or so 
hence, when, the copyright having expired, the central 
thesis of the book will be freed from its many excrescences 
and issued in tabloid form in some future ‘‘ Everyman.” It 
will, of course, be something less than up-to-date then; but 
hardly more so than it is now, for Sir Hubert Parry, though 
the safest guide to the music of the past, is obviously feeling 
his way about with the dimmest of horn lanterns through 
the music of the present, and, judging from the Cassandriads 
of his final chapter, has little desire to live to see the music 
of the future. 

The book is strong and weak in just the ways that all 
Sir Hubert Parry’s previous literary works have been. He has 
a profound knowledge of and insight into all music except 
that of to-day, a fine faculty for analysis of texture, a length, 
if not a breadth, of view that enables him to see desires and 
tendencies working slowly through the centuries to their 
final achievement, and an admirable sense of design and 
architecture in the music of the past. His failing is to 
lay relatively too much stress upon these things in his 
writing—to give the impression that he sees the history d 
music too much as the evolution of structure and too little 
as the outpouring of personality. That was the defect, for 
example, of his excellent ‘‘ Art of Music’; one was made 
to see very clearly the forms that Bach and Mozart and 
Schubert and Wagner and the rest of them managed t 
evolve, but was never made to feel that these people wer 
interesting and complex human beings—something mor 
than links in a conceptual chain designed to satisfy one’s 
desire for historical symmetry. And Sir Hubert Party 
was always inclined to forsake the safe ground of musi 
for sundry outlying territories in which his foot * 
unsure. In the “Art of Music,” for example, there ate 
a series of pronouncements upon “ race ”’ in music that for 
self-contradictory reasoning upon imperfectly noted data 
could hardly be matched anywhere. In the present volume 
he is to be found following the same Will-o’-the-w 
with increased zeal—perpetually losing his way, or bras 
ing one shin against the other foot, or coming back to the 
left side of a tree that he saw from the right a few hours 
ago, and not perceiving that it is the same tree. 

At the outset Sir Hubert Parry is a little uncertain ® 
to the real meaning of “ style” in music, and he keeps ust" 
the term in a disconcerting variety of ways. He defines 
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at one moment as “the general flavor or aspect of the 
characteristics of organisation,’’ or the sum of the qualities | 


that make a work of art just what it is—as the style of the 
oak is the sum of the qualities that make it an oak, and 
not a beech. But elsewhere he tells us that “as a rule, men 
with great sense of style have but little to say, and that 
little poor in quality ’’—where he seems to make precisely 
the fallacious distinction between style and substance that 
his earlier and better definitions negated. But if we cease 
to trouble ourselves as to whether any of his definitions is 
completely satisfactory, or whether style can be defined at 
all, and follow his exposition of what it is that has made 
great music so great, we are rewarded with one of the most 
brilliant, and at the same time most solid, analyses of the 
texture of music that has ever appeared in any language. 
Sir Hubert Parry writes the history of music as one or 
two people have written the history of philosophy—with the 
minimum of reference to personalities or periods, but with 
a steady tracing of the great arterial lines along which the 
stream of evolution has flowed. Some day, perhaps, the 
best of all books upon art will be written—a book showing 
that all the arts have developed upon virtually the same 
lines, being faced at certain epochs with the same problems 
allowing, of course, for the differences between their media), 
fumbling and stumbling in the same way, shaking off the 
dead hand of the past with the same difficulty, moving with 
the same timidity from simple designs and rhythms to more 
complex ones, striving to accommodate classical and 
romantic impulses, to enlarge the scope of psychology 
without breaking the formal moulds, to reconcile what 
Nietzsche called the Dionysian and the Apollonian elements. 
Sir Hubert Parry makes no more than a beginning at this, 
and mainly in connection with music only; but it is a 
beginning pregnant with promise. He is most instructive 
when showing men’s incorrigible habit of carrying over, 
quite unsuspectingly, the style or the form of one species 
of music into another of a wholly different kind The 
tendency seems, indeed, inescapable in every department 
of invention. The early piano-playing instruments, for 
example, struck the keys from the outside as the human 
hand does; and the pen still preserves very much the 
limensions of the primitive quill, in spite of the fact that a 
thicker stem would be less fatiguing to the hand. Sir 
Hubert Parry demonstrates the operation of this principle 
in the history of music with abundant skill and knowledge. 
He sees musical history largely as an incessant struggle 
on the part of composers, under ever-changing circumstances, 
to achieve beauty and firmness and breadth of design. He 
never touches this subject without illuminating it. He sees 
it all vitally, as the endless struggle of the innate reason 
of things to impose its own order and consistency upon 
crude, unwilling matter ; and he writes of it with the joyous 
thrill of a great painter discussing the subtleties of paint. 
But unfortunately his vision and his perceptions fail him 
when he comes to the music of his own day, in which he sees 
little but decline. He seems to stand outside it, emotionally 
and intellectually ; failing to catch the spiritual vibrations 
of it, he can get no further than rather pettifogging objec- 
tions to its modes of speech. He actually explains the great 
leaps of some of Strauss’s themes—that of the opening of 
“Ein Heldenleben,” for example—as a deliberate adoption 
of “pungent” devices for “arresting the attention.” It 
does not seem to have struck him that the themes are simply 
pictures of the figures Strauss has had in his mind. Sir 
Hubert Parry may not himself feel impelled to express such 
things in music; but that does not authorise him to deny 
the spontaneity and the artistic sincerity of Strauss at the 
moment of writing his themes. One says it with regret, but 
Sir Hubert Parry is far too prone in the present volume 
attribute charlatanism and a mere desire to make a 
momentary effect to the bulk of present-day composers; it 


brings a note of acerbity into his writing that 
one is not accustomed to associate with him. Nor 
is he as frank as we could desire. If his criti- 


cisms are directed against the second or third-rate com- 
posers, they are out of proportion to the importance 
of these people; if against leading composers like Strauss, 
Elgar, Sibelius, Debussy, Reger, Rachmaninoff, and others, 
he should formulate his indictments more directly, with 
Specific references to names and works. But we all owe so 
much to Sir Hubert Parry’s wise guidance in the past that 
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it would be merely a sad infidelity to his own best teaching 
to follow him when he is obviously beneath his best 





THE IRISH PRIEST AND THE IRISH NATION. 


“The Pope’s Green Island.” By W. P. 


5s. net.) 


RYAN. (Nisbet. 


Tuis is unlike any other book that has ever been written 
on Ireland. Here we see Ireland through the eyes of one 
who (to use the current labels) is at once a Modernist, a 
Socialist, and a Gaelic Leaguer. Mr. Ryan is an Irish 
journalist, who has had the good or bad fortune, as a 
propagandist of democratic ideas, to come under the ban 
of a Cardinal. Of his brave little weekly paper, “The 
Trish Peasant,” Cardinal Logue declared, some five years 
ago, that it “was becoming a most pernicious anti-Catholic 
print,’’ adding that, in order to protect his flock from its 
“poisonous influence,” he would be obliged to denounce it 
publicly, and forbid the reading of it in his archi-diocese. 
Many people will remember how, as a result of the 
Cardinal’s intervention, the paper was at once suppressed 
by its wealthy but submissive proprietors. Luckily, Mr. 
Ryan was not to be suppressed so easily. “The Irish 
Peasant’’ died, but it rose again almost immediately as 
“The Peasant,” found a new home in Dublin, changed its 
name two years later to “The Irish Nation,” and, as “ The 
Irish Nation,” continued for nearly two years longer to 
fight the lonely fight of ideas in a country from which they 
had been rather effectively banished by placemen, police- 
men, priests, presbyters, and politicians. “The Irish 
Nation”? has at length been defeated. No longer does it 
raise the “ banner of the ideal” once a week in that dingy 
little street beside the Liffey. Conservatives, ecclesiastical 
and others, may be flattering themselves, in consequence, 
that Ireland is once again as free from ideas as she is from 
serpents. But those interrogations with which Mr. Ryan 
and his supporters filled the air for so long—challenging 
conventional opinions on a hundred matters, ranging from 
the priest’s place in the school to man’s place in the uni- 
verse—remain to forbid peace in the mind and conscience 
of Ireland till they have called forth honest answers. ‘“ The 
Irish Nation” is dead, but its soul goes marching on. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ryan has taken advantage of his rest 
from editorship to sit down and expound his vision of Ire- 
land. Ireland is to him a land with a genius for abundant 
life—a genius at present in chains. There is the chain of 
English decivilisation on one limb and the chain of Roman 
dehumanisation on the other. She who was meant to 
reveal a culture and a joy of her own to the world has had 
her joy filched from her by the priest and her culture by 
the schoolmaster, the minister of Rome vying with the 
minister of Dublin Castle in reducing a green and pleasant 
land to a wilderness where at least no rebellious thought 
could grow. 

Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell and Mr. Bernard Shaw have 
accustomed us in recent years to think of England as a kind of 
dark agent of the Vatican in Ireland,and Mr. Ryan insists that 
it is equally true that the Vatican is a kind of dark agent 
of England in Ireland. Of the official Catholic Church, he 
declares that, “whatever its reasons, it has been on the 
side of English policy and projects against what remained 
of the national idea, and the Irish conception of civilisation.” 
Not only this, but he contends that the general Irish 
Catholic realises this. “So far as my experience goes,” he 
tells us, “Englishmen of most kinds, and Irish Protestants 
of some kinds, are rather obsessed by the Pope, while Irish 
Catholics are not. The Vatican, in its human and 
worldly capacity, is not regarded in a friendly light in Ire- 
land. It is popularly understood to be hostile to 
Trish aspirations.”” And, again :— 

“The Irish popular view that Rome and England rule 
together, but subtly, not avowedly, is illustrated with mingled 
intensity and comedy in the attitude to the Duke of Norfolk. 
To the general Irish mind his Grace is not simply a man or a 
duke, but a colossal incarnation of Anglo-Roman machination ; 
when he is not in Rome or in Downing Street, he is on the 
road between them; and his devotion to Rome and Britain 
is only matched by his antipathy to Ireland.” 


So much for the Irish view of the Pope. What of the 
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Pope’s ministers in his Green Island? What of the bishops 
and priests? Is clericalism all-powerful, as so many people 
contend, or is the laity as suspicious of clericalism as it 
is of Vaticanism? Mr. Ryan knows Ireland far too well 
to attempt to make light of the power of the priest. But 
he points out to the anti-Irish reader that the priest could 
not well be other than powerful, seeing that the British 
Government has thrown education into his hands, and 
placed him in sole managerial control over the great 
majority of the schools. Ireland has been put by Protestant 
England under the thumb of the priest, and if the Irish 
people have had their national character and traditions 
wrung out of them in the schools as in a mangle, the re- 
sponsibility must be shared between the priest and Dublin 
Castle. 

Not that we need be over-bitter against the priests. 
They have been, for most part, honest men with narrow 
views who have possessed a power which no race of men 
yet created would have been fitted to use well. Socially, 
their record is at once a good and a bad one. They must 
be praised for the high standard of sexual morality which 
they have preserved among the people; but they must be 
blamed for having done this, not by the encouragement of 
a robust decency, but by methods of suspicion and repres- 
sion. They have too often enthroned the distrust of human 
nature. Though there have always been “some joyous- 
hearted priests,” the majority of the older school, who are 
now disappearing, -were kill-joys, who, to give one instance 
of their tyranny, “ waged war on the favorite cross-roads 
dances and on other gatherings where young men 
and women congregated, even in the company of their older 
relations and friends. Indeed, there were cases where the 
priest, whip in hand, entered private houses and dispersed 
social parties.’”” In such a society, courtship is added to 
the number of the deadly sins. The priests “see in man a 
miserable worm, and they believe that love of woman makes 
him, not a less, but a more miserable worm,” and lovers 
walk the roads at their peril. Mr. Ryan gives an extreme 
example of how a Puritanical priest in the Boyne Valley used 
to behave on meeting young couples together on the road :— 

“In such cases, the local story ran, the clergyman in 
question generally made it a point to seize the young lady’s 
hat before ordering her homeward, and he was reputed to have 

a pretty stock of such spoils in a room of the presbytery.” 


It is, naturally, quite impossible to say to what extent 
the priesthood of Ireland is given to this policy of the re- 
pression of love-making. As one goes about the country, 
one hears a different story in every parish. There are, we 
imagine, many honest Irishmen who, knowing chiefly the 
better sort of priests, will hotly deny the truth of Mr. Ryan’s 
picture. There are others who will insist that he is, like 
the majority of critics and reformers, disproportionately 
alive to the dark side of the priestly influence. Two things, 
however, no honest man, with any knowledge of Ireland, 
can deny—the burning sincerity of this fresh and illu- 
minating study of Irish life, and the fact that priests have 
strongly encouraged the marriage of convenience rather 
than the marriage of love in many of the rural parts of 


Treland. On the other hand, Ireland is not the only country | 


in the world where girls are married for their dowries, and 
old men for their farms. Ireland differs from other countries 
not in this respect so much as in the fact that priests, in 
too many cases, share in the spoils of these materialistic 
marriages. In a parish in the diocese of Elphin, for 
instance, according to a writer in “The Irish Nation,” the 
priest often regulated his marriage fee in direct ratio to 
the amount of the “fortune” involved—a fair enough way, 
it seems to us, if the fee had not usually been excessive :— 
“In the case of a poor man, a laborer, the fee was £4; 

a schoolmaster £10. A bargain was always struck in the 
‘fortune’ matches, and the holy sacrament was often pre- 
faced by such a conversation as, ‘ Do it for £13, Father.’ ‘ No; 


I won’t marry you under £16.’ ‘ Split the difference, Father,’ 
&e., &c.”’ 


Even if we admit that this is an exaggerated and ex- 
ceptional case, it is obvious that a system which makes 
such a thing possible is gravely at fault; and we earnestly 
welcome Mr. Ryan as the prophet of a gathering mass of 
Irish opinion which condemns the whole system and, when 
once the Home Rule difficulty is out of the way, is certain 
to set about its radical amendment. The Gaelic League 
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and the co-operative societies have, of course, already begun 
the work of revivifying Irish rural life; but, as Mr 
Ryan insists, while the Home Rule question remains tp 
monopolise the public mind, “it means that several urgent 
things are ‘held up,’ or saved from being tackled in Ire. 
land.” In the meantime, the Gaelic League, which includes 
hundreds of priests among its supporters, has, as we have 
noted, been proclaiming the ideal of a national and 


many-colored Irish civilisation, and Mr. Ryan has 
here much that is new and delightful to tell us 
about its chief figures, and the war it is waging 


against death and indolence in high and low places, 
Nationality is for him a religious passion. Under 
its banner, he is ready, if necessary, to charge a whole bench 
of bishops, as, indeed, the Irish people in the bulk showed 
themselves to be a year or two ago when, in face of tre. 
mendous episcopal opposition—some of it extremely un- 
scrupulous—they decreed that the Irish language must be 
made an essential subject of instruction in the new national 
university. If the Church goes on opposing Irish nationality, 
as it did in that instance, it seems clear from all the omens 
that it is the Church, and not Irish nationality, that will 
suffer. 

Father Tyrrell, in a letter to “The Irish Nation,” 
expressed the fear that an anti-national Church might result 
in making the Irish an anti-religious people. On the other 
hand, he was cheered by the faith that, in Ireland, religion 
and democracy would somehow become reconciled, as they 
have never succeeded in becoming in France. 

“Our hope,” he wrote, ‘is in the younger clergy, who, 
unlike the mass of their French brethren, are deeply imbued 
with a patriotic and democratic spirit; and still more in the 
living faith of so many of our laity, who will never allow 
Catholicism to become a purely clerical] interest and monopoly.” 


For a hundred reasons for the Irish faith that was in 
Father Tyrrell—a faith which Mr. Ryan evidently shares— 
the reader cannot do better than turn to this remarkable 
book. It is most informing, suggestive, and full of a 
triumphant courage. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


“The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-Waiting, 1735-1821.” By 
EuGriNe WELVERT. Translated by LILIAN O’NEIL. (Lane 
12s. 6d. net.) 


In a publishing year more remarkable for book-making than 
for books one is apt to say testily, as Dr. Raine of the 
Charterhouse said to the boy, Leigh Hunt, about his 
“ Juvenilia,” “the shelves are full.” But it is easy to find 
or to make room for this charming French memoir. M. 
Welvert treats of a time which was lately covered in the 
voluminous memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne, and the 
sketch by Miss Constance Hill, called “Juniper Hall.” 
The French background of the stirring lives of the Duchesse 
de Narbonne and her son Count Louis is vividly etched in 
the letters written from France during a year’s stay in 
1775 by Joseph Jekyll, the wit. Many glimpses and 
episodes have shown us the society where “advice to & 
daughter ” was summed up in the De Coigny maxim : “ Vices 
are of no consequence; but ridicule kills,” or where the 
Marquise d’Osmond listened to the words, “ take more pains 
to conceal your love for your husband, it is the one kind 
of love which is not tolerated here (the Court of Madame 
Adelaide).” But in this memoir we have, not episodes, but 
a consecutive study of the life-history of the Duchess and 
her son, which has all the charm of a great novel and the 
permanence of history. Right through the English of the 
admirable translation (though one grieves that Miss O'Neill 
writes “like” instead of “as” on p. 272) the delicate charm 
of the French style penetrates and captivates. We see the 
French chateau at La Bove and Mesdames the King’s aunts 
slowly journeying to the vintage in the great lumbering 
chariots: “Count Louis de. Narbonne owes the greater part 
of his knowledge to the life-long habit of reading when 
travelling in a carriage,” said his aide-de-camp, the Mars 

de Castellane. We watch the mother’s pride in her brilliant 
boy, with whom the dauphin delights to read Kenophon— 
as we turn the pages this character develops under ¢ 

touches of a masterly hand, We seem to be reading ° 
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j’Artagnan when the young de Narbonne, a true Gascon | 
from “the God-forsaken hole Aubiac,” fights a duel with 
his lady’s rose in his mouth, and owes his life to his determina- 
tion to pick it up in the midst of the thrust-and-parry. Yet the 
contrasts in the hero’s character carry us beyond the world 
of Dumas. De Narbonne was a great general and a great 
politician, a Liberal, a courtier, a wit, a spendthrift, and 
a man of feeling. 

As we read of the little wife neglected for Madame de 
Stat], and of the boundless generosity to all but tradesmen, 
we remember that in a crooked world such as pre-Revolu- 
tin France, where the “not” was transferred from the 
Commandments to the creed, there is nothing left but human 
nature, and the readers of the story of Madame de Nar- 
bonne’s flight across the Apennines in winter with the aged 
aunts of Louis XVI. will feel that human nature triumphs. 
The mother and the son are inextricably entwined in the 
story. In both one sees the same heroic scale of values. The 
material has been gauged and can be scorned. Before the 
Terror, de Narbonne, the constitutionalist, was offered the 
post of Field-Marshal by the National Assembly ; his king, 
however, refused to sign the Constitution, so de Narbonne 
resigned his career and wandered the earth as an émigré 
until his hope that Napoleon might save France recalled him 
to office. Then Napoleon sat on his bedside and whispered 
to his intimate, “I belong to the race of Cesar.” Yet de 
Narbonne had almost barred the way to this great intimacy 
by his heroic advocacy to Napoleon of his old flame, Madame 
de Staél. 

De Narbonne’s mother had the same fine blue blood 
which makes the hero. When her beloved mistress, Madame 
Adelaide, was a persecuted fugitive in Rome, the Pope went 
out of his way to heap benefits on the toothless old lady 
and her cancer-stricken sister, Madame Victoire. Years 
passed away, and Madame de Narbonne is begged by her son 
to leave her solitary vigil at Trieste over the ashes of the 
King’s aunts, and to accept a pension from Napoleon. But 
the indignant old lady refuses to take any benefits from 
the man who keeps as a prisoner at Savona Pope Pius VI., 
who had actually said Mass himself in St. Peter’s for 
Madame Adelaide. It is only when the parvenu Emperor 
hits upon the device of pensioning some Italian artists who 
had been the protégés of Madame Adelaide, and have since 
been kept by the almost penniless duchess, that her stern 
heart relents, and she returns to Paris. There she survived 
till 1821, through the uninspiring reign of Louis XVI.’s 
brother Louis XVIII., who had the impertinence to send 
the old lady, who had been the life-prop of his aged aunts, 
the paltry sum of £40. However, “she returned the note, 
saying that the King had no doubt wished to give alms to 
the poor of the parish, and some mistake had been made in 
addressing the missive.” 

Louis de Narbonne was the friend of Fox and the god- 
father of Fanny Burney’s boy. After being the life and the 
mainstay of the party on the Retreat from Moscow, he 
succumbed to typhoid in the fortress of Torgau, together 
with 17,000 of the Grand Army, in November, 1813, at the 
early age of fifty-eight. Those who read this biography to 
the end—the best part—will have gained two friends. 





THE WORSHIP OF OSIRIS. 


“Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection.” By E. A. WALLIS 
BupcGk, D.Litt. (Lee Warner. Two vols. 40s. net.) 


“The central point of each Osirian’s religion was his hope 
of resurrection in a transformed body, and of immortality, which 
could be realised by him only through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Osiris. I have, therefore, made Osiris and the beliefs 
which grew up under his cult the central consideration of this 
enquiry.” 

Taere, in a nutshell, lies the motif of these portly and 
lavishly-embellished volumes, which, both in typography 
and illustrations, are a credit to their publisher. For motto, 
these might well have been prefaced by the remarkable 
words from an Egyptian sacred text given by Dr. Erman in 
his “ History of Egypt” (p. 96): ‘‘ As truly as Osiris lives, 
he also shall live; as truly as Osiris is not dead, shall he 
not die; as truly as Osiris is not annihilated, shall he not 
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Egyptian ontology, the nameless could have no existence. 
The enormous antiquity of Osiris-worship has set Dr. Budge 
on the path of research as to the god’s indigenous or exotic 
character, and this has taken him on the line of inquiry as 
to correspondence between ancient Egyptian and modern 
African beliefs. Whether or not his conclusions are 
accepted, Dr. Budge is to be commended for the extension 
of the comparative method to a field whence, hitherto, it 
has been unwarrantably excluded. In the numerous iden- 
tities of belief, custom, and ritual between the old and 
the new, he sees proof that Osiris was an African, though 
not necessarily Nilotic, god, and summarises his conviction 
that modern Soudani beliefs are identical with those of 
ancient Egypt, “because the Egyptians were Africans, and 
the modern peoples of the Sudan are Africans.” Underlying 
this is the assumption that unity in religion implies unity 
of race, whereas, as also in language, the reverse is not 
infrequently the case. The Sudani are a well-defined branch 
of the negro family ; the Egyptians, problematic as is their 
origin, appear to be a specialised offshoot of the primitive 
Caucasians ; negroes they certainly are not. 

Starting with the history and nature of Osiris as de- 
scribed in Greek and Roman writers, Plutarch yielding the 
richest material, Dr. Budge gives in full detail the rites and 
ceremonies connected with the worship of the god. In con- 
trasting these with the Sudani cults, he sees, not merely 
parallels, but proofs of common origin. Herein the facts 
scarcely seem to warrant the inference; none of the 
parallels cited are specially African, but world-wide, and 
add to the numerous and startling examples of correspon- 
dences, even to the minutie of customs, found among 
peoples between whom there is no evidence of intercourse 
since their several remote ancestors separated. Such near 
resemblances as appear to uphold Dr. Budge’s theory may 
have explanation in the contact of the Egyptians and negroes 
during the long prevalence of slavery in the land of the 
Pharaohs, 

The evidence which he adduces in support of a common 
primitive monotheistic belief is far from conclusive. Very 
definite is his statement that the ancient Egyptian believed 
in “One Great God, self-produced, self-existent, almighty 
and eternal of whom they never attempted to make 
any figure, form, or likeness, for they thought that no man 
could depict or describe Him,” but nevertheless a God whose 
behests were performed by a number of subordinate agents 
or, “as we might say, emanations or angels.’’ In support of 
this, Dr. Budge cites statements from various travellers, 
from De Brosses to Sir Harry Johnston, “ that almost every 
African people with whom they came in contact possessed 
a name for God Almighty in Whose existence and power they 
firmly believed,” and to whom their attitude “is exactly 
that of the ancient Egyptians.’’ Apart from the testimony 
to the contrary from other explorers, among whom the late 
Joseph Thomson ranks foremost, there is the expert statement 
of Professor Flinders Petrie that “a generic name ‘God’ or 
‘the God,’ no more implies that the Egyptians recognised 
a unity of all the gods than ‘God’ in the Old Testament 
implies that Yahveh was one with Chemosh and Baal. The 
‘‘ wish, father to the thought ’’ in many minds to postulate 
a monotheistic stage is not easy to comprehend in view of 
the back seat to which every religion relegates its 
High Gods. Brahma, Varuna, Nyambi, each has become 
a roi fainéant. Of the Bantu tribes, Mary Kingsley wrote, 
“The God, in the sense we use the word, is in essence the 
same in all of the tribes I have met with on the coast, a 
non-interfering and, therefore, a negligible quantity.’’ It is 
the crowd of godlings and minor spirits, the Fates of the 
modern Greek rustic and the local saints of the Italian 
peasant, who awaken hopes and fears, and work for good 
or evil in everyday life. Whatever of truth may lurk in the 
vague ideas of Almighty Power is probably but the echo of 
primitive conceptions of impersonal forces which ultimately 
took shape in departmental deities. 

The etymology of Asar or Asari “which the Greeks 
turned into Osiris,” is unknown, and elusive as he remains 
among his manifold forms, that which stands out most 
prominently seems to mark him as a corn-god, “ identified 
with the grain-god Nepra,” a view “supported by the state- 
ment that the deceased drinks the emissions of Osiris and 





be annihilated ” ; to which should be added that he who was 
thus made one with the God took his name; since, in 


eats what comes forth from him; i.e., he lived on the 
| moisture and meal which formed the Grain-god.”’ 
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It is, perhaps, because of the sentence from the Preface, 
which heads this review, that Dr. Budge, or his publisher, 
or both, have notified on the cover of each volume that 
“ reference to, and comparison with, modern Christian beliefs 
are carefully avoided; no deductions are drawn, and the 
author has taken care not to offend the susceptibilities of 
any Believer.”” Anyway, the author, unwittingly or not, 
conveys to the believer that he refrains from suggesting 
certain parallels between Egyptian and Christian doctrines 
which, whether independent or not, exist, and have to be 
reckoned with in the history of the evolution and inter- 
relation of beliefs. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE COUNTRY. 


“British Trees and Shrubs” By ©. A. Jonns, 
Ek. T. Cook. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Wild Flowers as They Grow.” By H. Ess—enHIGH CorKE 
and G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.Sc. (Cassell. 5s, net.) 

‘A Parm in Creamland.” By CHARLES GaARVICE. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Neighbourhood.” By TickNer EpDWARDES. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“Sea Fishing.” By ©. O. Mincnin. (Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Romance of the Seasons.” By F. Martin Duncan. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 


Edited by 


Or all branches of Nature-study, of all forms of agriculture 
(if we may call it one), and, we fear, of all subjects of art, 
the tree is in England at the present time most neglected. 
We cannot helping saying that this new edition of C. A. 
Johns’s scholarly and entertaining book is one of the latest 
proofs of this proposition. Few of the colored illustrations 
do any justice to the noble and individual forms of the 
trees they are supposed to represent. The framework of 
their boughs is neglected, instead of being allowed to ripple 
under the full foliage, as the painter of a figure-study allows 
the skeleton of man to mould the skin. They are repre- 
sented as objects in two dimensions, and the color with which 
the foliage is indicated is often of a green that rasps the 
eye. Fortunately, these colored pictures are not all. To 
the camera has been entrusted the deciduous tree in its 
winter form, and the plates of that kind redeem the book 
from the pictorial point of view. 

Every line of Johns serves to point the oblivion that 
threatens our trees. Of all the books of that indefatigable 
writer, this book on trees is the most valuable. There are 
many who have troubled themselves about flowers, butter- 
flies, birds, but almost none since Evelyn who have duly 
honored the tree. It is sad to read of the poor estate into 
which such useful timber-trees as the sweet chestnut, for 
example, have fallen. Beams in many an ancient house 
serve to remind us of the chestnut’s former honor, and the 
time seems to be almost within sight when even the Eng- 
lish oak will be kept in no greener memory. Already the 
larch and the spruce predominate in such forests as we 
have. It is well that we should preserve our appreciation 
of the richer variety that gives grace to our unique land- 
scape. 

Mr. Nuttall’s book is a high example of the success 
that has been achieved by color-photography. The pictures 
of the flowers on their roots, in their own surroundings, are 
not short of perfect, and the artist, perhaps of right, takes 
precedence in the naming of the authors of the book. True, 
the wood-sorrel has played the camera a trick by almost 
coloring itself blue with the veins that are to the eye so 
delicate, and some will think the snowdrops too green ; 
but most of the pictures are quite poignant in their beauty. 
The text is entirely worthy of the pictures. To the reviewer 
of many flower-books it tells an oft-repeated story, but it 
tells it simply and with beauty. 

We opened, with pleasurable curiosity, the new de- 
parture of Mr. Garvice. He is a little nervous of his new 
réle, and so begins by carrying it off with many jokes. But 
as he warms to the work his seriousness deepens, and he 
gives us not only a picture of country delight, but some 
insight into the difficulties, dangers, and losses of farming. 
He could scarcely have chosen a better farm to excite 
current interest. It is of fifty acres, some twenty arable, 
and situated among the moors of North Devonshire. We 
gather that the former tenant had not done his best by the 
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farm. Nevertheless, on a year’s balance-sheet, including, 
on the debit side, the necessary labor, rent, rates, and taxes, 
the author shows a profit of £22. It is his own farm, ang 
he says that the result is better than if he had let it. We 
gather, however, that the pen is mightier (at any rate, as 
an instrument of financial gain) than the plough. 

Mr. Tickner Edwardes, on the other hand, has lived for 
more than twenty years in the village that he makes the 
subject of his new book. It is a very pleasant mingling of 
nature-impressions and of studies, sometimes distant, 
sometimes familiar, of his human neighbors. Each man, 
woman, and child counts one in a sparse township like this, 
You have not to search for characters, for each one has, 
as it were, an important réle to sustain. He is in the lime. 
light all the time, not being able to hide behind masses of 
population as men doin cities. We have enjoyed many a 
writing of Mr. Tickner Edwardes’s before, and are glad 
of this view of his workshop. The blind parson, much as 
he touches the imagination, is not a perfectly convincing 
character ; but the matrimonial stories of the old men round 
the village tree are beautifully droll. ‘ Neighborhood ” js 
a book for those far-away people who want to believe that 
Arcady still exists. 

Mr. Minchin’s is a bright and useful fisherman’s book 
It might have been written by three people—an angler, a 
trawler, and a naturalist; or those three might have been 
caught at their pipes in the smoke-room, and gently drawn 
by a journalist. However it has been done, the result is a 
mellow blend of science and sport that should vitalise the 
angler’s mind, as well as furnish him with an occasional 
wrinkle or explanation of some fish-habit hitherto only half 
seen. There is a good deal about the various fishing grounds, 
including information as to the state of the tide and other 
conditions best suited to each of them. 

Mr. Martin Duncan never writes amiss, but he has 
written books better than the present one. It is not so closely 
woven as Mr. Duncan’s other books, being a chatty general 
review of flowers, insects, birds, and other creatures that 
we may expect to see at their best in the several months 
of the year. We should have liked so well-equipped an 
investigator to pause a little more on some subjects; to 
point out, for example, the penalty the comfrey pays for 
being too clever in the matter of those spikes round the 
entrance to the nectary, and to have shown us in detail 
how the ants that had discovered a pool of syrup “ estab- 
lished communication with the nest.’? However, he covers 
pleasantly a very large field of wonder, and his feeling for 
the general atmosphere of the out-of-doors world amounts to 
poetry. As usual, he has secured the help of many well- 
printed photographs. 





A FRIEND OF THE TURK. 


“Turkey and the Turks.” 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Z. DUCKETT FERRIMANY. 


Tuere has gone to the making of this book about the Turks 
not a little tact in the choice of themes and material, a sane 
and tolerant sympathy, and a ripe knowledge which is the 
fruit, not merely of long residence, but also of much travel 
in the remoter regions of Asiatic Turkey. Mr. Ferrimann 
avoids politics altogether, and makes no attempt in this 
volume to deal with any of the non-Turkish races of the 
Empire. The aim of his book is to give a readable and 
popular account of the social institutions, the racial 
characteristics, the religion, and the home life of a people 
whom Europeans have alternately execrated and idealised. 
The total exclusion of politics makes for a certain super- 
ficiality. One cannot understand either the virtues or the 
vices of the Turks, unless one remembers that their habits 
are colored by the fact that they are a race of conquerors 
who have maintained themselves by means of a certain polity 
against a hostile world without and a rebellious world 
within. Their military organisation and their centralis 

despotism have made their outlook on life. Nor can one 
grasp their peculiarities without reminding oneself com 
stantly of their relations to the Christian races, to whose 
hands so much of the economic side of life has been indo- 
lently committed ; but, given this limited plan, the book 18 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


Cracow: The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland: 


Its History and Antiquities, By LEONARD LEPSZY, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Science at Cracow. 
With 98 Illustrations. Crown 4to, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage, 5d.) 


The ancie nt capital of the Polish kingdom does not lie on the 
main track of tourists on the continent, and has not, so far, been 
yisited by foreigners so much as it deserves The treasures of art 
accumulated Within its walls for centuries, ought to make it worth 
the notice of the traveller. Formerly the capital of a great realm, 
the town reflects, in its history and monuments, all the influences 
of foreign civilisation that went to the shaping of the Polish nation 
This book gives, in a moderate space, a very interesting account 

the intellectual and artistic development of the city, and describes 
the treasures it contains, It is illustrated by a great number of 
fine photographs 


English Apprenticeship and Child Labour. 


A History. By 0. JOCELYN DUNLOP. With a Supple- 
mentary Section on **The Modern Problem of Juvenile 
Labour,” by O. JOCELYN DUNLOP and RICHARD D. 


DENMAN, M.P., formerly Chairman of the London Juvenile 
Advisory Committee. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland 
Postage, 5d.) 

The problem of juvenile labour has recently come so much to the 
fore that there is no need to urge the importance of the subject 
of this volume. The book is the first attempt that has yet been 
made to narrate the history of juvenile work, and, as an independent 
study unbiassed by the views of any political party or group, should 
prove not merely of interest to the lover of history, but also 
of value to all who are concerned with juvenile training and 
employment to-day. 


Modern Democracy : 


A Study in Tendencies. By BROUGHAM VILLIERS 


(F. J. SHAW). Author of ‘*The Socialist Movement in 

England” and ‘‘The Opportunity of Liberalism.” Demy 

8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 

In this work the author endeavours to complete the study of 
nodern progressive politics outlined in his former books, “ The 


Opportunity of Liberalism” and “ The Movement in 
England.” Approaching the subject from a detached standpoint, 
he deals with the tendency which is driving the thoughtful middle 
and artisan classes to seek a policy for attaining greater security 
against the accidents of life under modern industrial competition 


The Autobiography of a Working Woman 


By ADELHEID POPP. With Introductions by AuGuUST 

BEBEL and J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 

“It is of surpassing interest for her own generation, but that is 
not all. Posterity is to be envied the ples asure of reading it 
When it has become literature, when the stress of our day of battle 


Socialist 


is over, and there is the peace for the sheer wonder that is the 
soul of things. | It will be as captivating as the touches about 
the slave lairs in the older authors."—Mr RICHARD WHITEING in the 
Dally News. 
In Forbidd i 
n Forbidden China. 

An Account of the D’Ollone Mission, 1906-1909. By 


VISCOUNT D’OLLONE, Major in the French Army. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 
es simple narrative of the journey, telling of its joys and hard- 
ships, its hairbreadth escapes; full of portraits of barbaric chief- 
tains and unknown nomads, and descriptions of the idyllic or 
stupendous scenery of Western China As the itinerary of the 
party lay out of the beaten track, so the narrative has the charm 
of the unfamiliar ; its portraits of wily mandarians, mountain 
Seigneurs, feudal castelans, Mongol wanderers, desert caravans, 
Buddhist monasteries, and treacherous lamas Not the least 
interesting experience of Commandant D’Ollone’s was his visit to 
he Dalai-Lama 
On the Backwaters of the Nile. 

Studies of some Child Races of Central Africa. By A. L. 


KITCHING, M.A. With a Map and 57 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 

“The chief interest,” says the Standard, “is in the 
' information it contains about the less known 
‘ganda Protectorate, and more especially 
and customs of the 
Nyanza.” 


Caught in the Chinese Revolution. 


A Record of Risks and Rescue. By ERNEST F. BORST- 
SMIT H. With three Maps and 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 
2s. id. net. (Inland Postage. 4d.) 


Chis book is the outcome 
knowlédge 


The Romance of Wills 
and Testaments. 
By EDGAR VINE 


abundance 
parts of the 
a concerning the manners 
Nilotic tribes dwelling to the north of Albert 


of personal experience and first-hand 


HALL. 


Cloth, 5s. net Inlanc 
Postage, 4d.) ’ . (Inland 
‘Contains a great deal of curious inf ormation.”—The Times 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELL ERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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CASS OAK 
Sport in Vancouver and 















Newfoundland. 
By SIR JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., F.R.G.S. Fully 
illustrated by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 


8vo. 7/§ net. 

“As every page of the book reveals the thorough sports- 
man in all senses of the word, it cannot fail to be a delight 
to all devotees of the rod and the gun.”’—Trut/ 


Finland, the Land of a 


Thousand Lakes. 
By ERNEST YOUNG, Author of “The Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe.” Very fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/§ net. 
‘The facts are correct, the standpoint impartial, and 
the style throughout easy and pleasant. In short, Mr. 
Young has written an excellent handbook, which we 
heartily recommend to intending visitors to read before 
they leave Hull; while those who already know the country 
may pass some agreeable hours recalling old scenes under 
the author’s guidance, and maturing a fresh and original 
mind beneath the spell of the dim forests and melancholy 
white nights of the most romantic country in Europe.” 
Vanchester Guardian. 






















AGNES 

The Lady of Beauty (sore 

By FRANK HAMEL, Author of * Jean de 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. ; 

“A very attractive and interesting memoir, possessing 

at once the interest of history and the fascination of 
romance ’—Daily Telegraph 


My Life at Sea. 


Being a “‘ Yarn” loosely spun for the purpose of holding 
together certain Reminiscences of the Transition Period 
from Sail to Steam in the British Mercantile Marine (1865- 
1894). By Commander W. CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, R.D., 
F.R.G.S. (a Younger Brother of Trinity House, late 
Secretary of the Navy League). With a Preface by EARL 
BRASSEY, G.C.B. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/§ net. 

‘This budget of breezy description, thrilling experience, 
and racy anecdote . From end to end he carries us 
along, one good story succeeding another, at a pace which 
rivals, if it does not exceed, the record speeds which the 
captain’s ships made under steam and canvas. . . To 
all who love the sea and have an admiration for sailors 
this book can be heartily commended.”—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


Playmaking. a manuai of oraftsmanship. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. Demy 8vo. 7/§ net 
‘Mo such handbook to dramatic culture has ever been 
produced in this country, nor can we point to any other 
volume which contains within such handy dimensions, so 
full an exposition of the niceties of the Dramatist’s craft.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


Parliamentary Reminiscences. 
By WIL LIAM JEANS. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
os Delicious reading. Mr. Jeans’ retrenchment of 
an is a sensible relief He has no egoism; says nothing 
for the sake of talking, and never pads t is a pleasure to 
criticise such a_book.’’—Liverpool Post. 


Two Invaluable New Works of Topography. 
The Annals of the Strand. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of 
of the Squares of London.” Very fully 


la Fontaine,’’ &c 
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Photographs and Old Prints Handsomely bound Demy 
8vo, 7/§ net. 
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The Annals of Fleet Street. 
The Daughters of Louis XV. 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. Tr -_ slated by 
METCALFE. Demy Bo, 10/6 net 


The Love Letters of an Actor. 
ANONYMOUS. Crown 8vo. §/- net 
“Simple, unforced, and delightfully 

are very cheerful reading.” 
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Daily Telegraph 


THE LIBRARY LIST. 
THE FLY IN THC OINTMENT. By FRANCES HAMMOND 
“The book is tense with feeling, whether of joy or pain, 
and it is difficult to realise it is a first attempt. The 
characters are drawn with the same keen insight.’—Globe. 

THIRTEEN. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of “ The 
City of Beautiful Nonse Fifth edition 

**Remarkable studies in the lighter and heavier shades 
of true human nature.’’—Scolsman. 

THE TWINS OF SUFFERING CREEK. by 
CULLUM, Author of “The Watchers of the 
ete. Second edition. 

“A fine, bracing, and invigorating romance.” 
berdeen Free Press 

THE CURE. By DESMOND COKE, Auth ior of “ The Bending 

of a Twig.” Second edition. 
‘A joyous fantasy.’’—Spectator. 
‘A delicious little comedy.”—Observer. 


A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL. 


HERRINGFLEET. 
By ETHEL KIDSON 
This is a story of the idyllic order, having a picturesque 
English fishing village for its setting. 
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vivid, careful, fair, and pleasant to read. The chapters on 
slavery and home life, the section on the Dervishes, and the 
general introduction are particularly well done. There is 
ample information on dress, customs, and architecture, and 
the value of the text is enhanced by some capital photo- 
graphs. Mr. Ferrimann, if he errs at all, makes himself 
too whole-hearted a partisan. He las studied the Turks, we 
gather, chiefly in the Anatolian provinces, where they are 
at their kindliest and best. The demoralisation which sets 
in, wherever they are a small garrison exploiting an alien 
Christian race, he nowhere considers. But English readers 
have, in our generation, heard too much of the evil con- 
ditions that reign in the Macedonian and Armenian regions, 
and too little of the happy and almost idyllic life of the 
genuine Turkish peasantry, whom Mr. Ferrimann honors 
and loves. We think him much too apologetic in his account 
of the position of the women among the Turks. It is true 
that divorce is much rarer among the Turks than among the 
Arabs, that in the provinces they are comparatively free 
from the inordinate sensuality of some other Moslem races, 
that polygamy is practically extinct, and that home life is, 
on the average, kindly and happy. But nothing, after all, 
can obscure the central fact that the seclusion of women 
does ultimately rest on a view which subjects their whole 
existence to a degrading exaggeration of their sex-functions, 
and imposes on them a complete subordination to the 
pleasure and convenience of men. But, with these reserves, 
the book is singularly fair, and the general reader will find 
it hoth attreetive 2nd informing. 





MARRIAGE AS A FAILURE. 


* An Excellent Mystery.” By Countess Russe... (Swift. 6s.) 

“The Adjustment.” By MARGUERITE BRYANT. (Heinemann. 
6s. ) 

“The Unholy Estate.” 
6s.) 


By DouGLAS SLADEN. (Stanley Paul. 


‘Tue husbands in these three novels appear to have accepted 
Donne’s definition of marriage as a pair of compasses, of 
which one half is stationary in the home, while the other 
half roams at will about the world. If the wives are not s0 
complaisant as in the Elizabethan ideal, this must be 
presumably attributed to their twentieth-century environ- 
ment, and to the authors’ wish to prove the unfairness of the 
modern divorce law as applied to women. The worst of 
setting out to prove a social injustice in a novel is that 
human nature has a way of weakening the argument just 
where the writer is most anxious to prove his point. It is 
impossible, for instance, to reserve all one’s sympathies for 
the woman in an unhappy marriage when she has deliberately 
married the wrong man to begin with, and for reasons that 
appear to the reader quite insufficient now that the Middle 
Ages have gone by. Something must be said for the man 
who also suffers by the arrangement, even if the divorce laws 
make it easier for him than for his wife to bring the contract 
toanend. In two out of the three books under consideration, 
this is frankly the position; and it is a pity the writers of 
them did not choose instances, of which there are more than 
enough in real life, of marriages in which the wife is clearly 
the victim of circumstance as well as of a villain of a 
husband. 

In “An Excellent Mystery,’’ the foolishness of woman 
and the selfishness of man are more clearly proved than the 
inequality of the marriage laws; for, as a matter of fact, 
the marriage, being a Scotch one, is easily dissolved on the 
ground of desertion, and the book is really a demonstration 
of the better position of the Scots than the English woman 
under the law. The early part of the book is less amateurish 
than the rest of it. The heroine, Anne, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
as her nickname goes, is a very live little person as a child; 
and her childhood in the Irish parsonage with an old scholar, 
whom she adores, for a father, and a shrew of a woman, 
whom she fears, for a mother, is well described. It is her 
later development that is unconvincing. A jealous sister 
is scarcely sufficient motive to induce an intelligent young 
girl—and we are told that Anne is unusually intelligent— 
to make a runaway marriage with one of the most un- 
attractive and flabby young men we have met with for a 





long time, even in modern fiction. He has views about 
everything—from food to motherhood ; and when he final} 
deserts his girl-wife and leaves her in a Glasgow flat with 
her child while he goes abroad to found a hygienic colony 
we are only surprised that Anne is not overjoyed at being 
rid of him. After his departure, the story drags on with 
extreme dulness until she does the sensible thing, divorces 
her absent husband, and marries the friend of her child. 
hood. 

“The Adjustment ”’ is a careful and well-conceived plece 
of work. In a sense it deals with the marriage question 
but in a thoroughly human way ; and the people concerned 
in the development of the story are thoroughly human 
people. It is generally easier to win the sympathies of 
readers by the presentation of an interesting reprobate, 
than by the elaboration of a man or woman of virtue, 
Interesting as Rudolf Massenden is—and Miss Bryant does 
not make the mistake of leaving out his really sordid faults, 
cheating at cards, and so forth—he is not more so than his 
wife Rachel, whose delightful upbringing of their daughter 
is the pivot round which the story revolves. Christing 
Massenden is a new and refreshing development of the 
modern girl, owing to that upbringing, which some might 
attribute to Christian Science, though the doctrine is never 
mentioned ; and her fascination lies in the fact that, at 
every crisis in her life, she does the simple and courageous 
thing, which, of course, is the right thing, and does it with 
humor and without the slightest touch of priggishness. She 
refuses the wrong man because she does not love him, 
though everyone wants her to consider him the right man. 
When she meets the right man, and everyone corisiders 
him the wrong one—he had been in prison five years for 
forgery—she marries him, and conquers her little world 
in his favor simply by going straight ahead. What is more, 
she saves her husband from a despondency that bade fair 
to become madness before she married him, and chiefly 
because, as her Uncle Vallory—another delightful creation 
—says, she gave him back his pride. Where 
much is excellent, the story-book heroism. of _ the 
villain in the last chapter, where he is saved from 
drowning by the man he tried to ruin as a boy, is out of 
the picture, and a little unworthy of the writer's skill 
Still, it justifies the title of the book; and titles are some- 
times as much of a handicap as problems. 

In “ The Adjustment,” a daughter’s courage with regard 
to her own marriage balances the failure of her mother’s, 
brings her mother’s marriage, indeed, back into the ways 
of success. In “The Unholy Estate,’’ a very long account 
of a woman’s attempt to endure life with an ill-chosen 
husband, and her final escape from him through, all the 
ignominy of the Divorce Court with the aid of the man she 
loves, is not nearly so convincing. An honest attempt to 
see the woman’s point of view in these things, and to 
demonstrate the present injustice of the law as regards her 
marriage relations, does not necessarily result in an artistic 
piece of work. Mr. Douglas Sladen is full of kindly con- 
sideration for his heroine; he does not seem to see that 
Nancy Pendare is either culpably foolish, when she consents 
to marry a man like Tom Oliver, or culpably untrue t 
her own standards, since she is in love with another man 
all the time. The fact that she confesses this to Tom before 
marrying him does not make it much better ; and her ulti- 
mate relations with Rex Ingleby in Cairo, which we are 
constantly told are blameless, involve enough love-making 
to offend the taste of any reader. Apart from faults of 
taste, which are plentiful, the writing of the book is & 
traordinarily guileless. The hero, saving the heroine from 
the incoming tide—it is astonishing how much fascination 
this threadbare incident still holds for storytellers—“ had 
one thing to help him.” We think of many things, from 
prayer to physical force. Not at all. It was “the corr 
gated soles of his tennis shoes. With smooth rubber, his 
fate would have been sealed.” The book is full of thrilling 
events of this sort; they lose their thrill entirely im 
telling, and the narrative is a queer jumble of incident 
upon incident, with little connection or cohesion. We 
suppose that people who belong to circulating librané 
attach more importance to length than to style, taste, a 
sincerity. To them Mr. Douglas Sladen’s book is heartily 
to be recommended. 
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A leading LONDON EDITOR, who read early proofs, wrote’: 
‘‘ This book ought to make a sensation.’’ 


—_ 


THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” IN A REVIEW OF OVER 

A COLUMN, SAYS: 
“Jj was not alittle dangerous to come within the range of Daphne's 
observation . . . It cannot be said that Daphne's account of her stay 
in Germany ts likely to improve Analo- German relations, because she 
[finds 60 much tol on at, and we feel bound to laugh with her.” 


Daphne 
in the 


Fatherland 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION! 
SECOND EDITION READY 8th INST. 


Already the question everybody is askingis “ Whois GoAneeemens Author 
who has written this most daringly intimate Novel of German ‘Upper 
Circle’ Life apparently under the very nose of the Kaiser ?” 


6 GET IT AT ONCE FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER— 
S. OR PUT IT ON YOUR LIBRARY LIST NOW 6s. 
OTHER SIX SHILLING NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

THE WHITE SHRINE By G. VILLIERS-STUART 
THE TRAGIC PRINCE By A. R. and R. K. WEEKES 


THE CRIME OF 1812 


Labaume’s Personal Narrative of the Russian Campaign 
Done into English by 
T. DUNDAS PILLANS 
With an Introduction by the late W. T. STEAD 
Price 9s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION OF A WELL-KNOWN BOOK. 
LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D. Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 
ANDREW MELROSE, LONDON. 



































A charming and sprightly Travel Book, full of 
delightful plates in colour and _half-tone. 










IN SUNSHINE 


SWITZERLAND 


AND SNOW. 
Price 
12/6 net. 


By E. B. d’AUVERGNE, 


Author of ‘ Lola Montez.” 





THE WHITE GODS. 


Price 3/6 net, cloth; 6/- net, leather. 


“This is a volume, written in very beautiful English, 
containing the confession of failure of a man who loved 
@ girl in southern lands, but on travelling to northern 
regions was influenced by the White Gods and forced to 
marry a northern maid. The pages brim over with life- 
long regret of one who seeking to touch the stars fell back 
into the depths abysmal. A dainty volume by a dreamer 
and a poet.”—FREEMAN’s JOURNAL. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London 




















A BOOK FOR THE MOMENT.—The 


LIFE=BOAT 


AND ITS STORY.—By N. T. Meru-ey, F.R.G.S. 
With 70 Photographic Illustrations. Demy 8vo,7s. 6d. net 





cE arr 


“If anyone neglects to make acqu me with 





sz is missing more than it is at all wise to miss.”—Punca. 
HERSELF. by ETHEL SIDGWICK, Author 
of ‘*PrRomIsE,” &c. 6s. [Second Impression 





New Novel by J. D. BERESFORD. 

A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 
A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 
A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 


Now ready. At all libraries. 6s. 


TREACHEROUS GROUND. 


By JoHAN BoserR, Author of “The Power of a 
Lie.” 6s. At all Libraries. 


THE WOMAN WONDERFUL 
i By WILFRED HEMERY (A New Writer). 6s. 


FA IR FET DE SY fa SCT 

PLAY RUTHERFORD AND SON. 
a By GITHA SOWERBY (at the 

Vaudeville Theatre). 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW SIN. By B. MACDONALD HASTINGS (at the 
Criterion Theatre). Cloth, 2s net; paper, Is. net. 


A LL AEN, ETE EMTS IES § AR 8 ORR GREAT 
GARDEN DESIGN. *S prone oN? 
By M. Acar. With 4 Colour Plates and over 100 


Illustrations. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. — 
“Full of suggestiveness and sound sense.”"—Evening Standard 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD., LONDON. 
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KING'S PUBLICATIONS ON TOPICS OF TO- DAY. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A NATIONAL DANCER. 


By HEBER HART, LL.D., with a Preface by Rt. Hon. LEWIS 

HARCOURT, M.P Second Edition. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d 

net. (Inland postuge, 

Some Press Notices of the First Edition. 

Bristol Times.—“ If this book were to be widely read and studied, 
we should soon hear little of the suffragist or suffragette.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘The Woman Suffrage question has never 
been approached with such frankness and well-ordered argument 
as characterises a little book by Dr. Heber Hart He is 
well posted on the much-neglected constitutional aspect of the case 

There are a number of foolish arguments to which the book 

gives cogent answers, assisting those in doubt to arrive at a 
conclusion on the subject of real import to the race and to the 
Empire.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


By A. FINGLAND JACK, M.Com. (sometime Gartside +. Research 


Scholar of the University of Manchester) Demy 8vo, cloth, 

7s. 6d. net (Inland postage, 4d.) 

The Policy.—‘ & remarkably interesting book. . It is 
- full of entertaining matter. . 7 A wonderful insight is given 


into the beginning of things. We would heartily commend the work 
to those who would know how the great modern insurance world 
had its genesis. The contents are admirably arranged The price 

is 7s. 6d., at which amount, as a contribution to insurance know 
ledge, the volume is cheap.” 


WAR AND THE PRIVATE CITIZEN: STUDIES IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


By A. PEARCE HIGG:NS, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 

Lecturer on Public International Law at the London School of 

Economics, and Royal Naval War College With a Preface by 

Rt. Hon. ARTHUR COHEN, K«< Demy 8vo, 5s. net (Inland 

postage, 4d.) {In the Press 

CONTENTS.—Preface—The Laws of War in Relation to the Private 
Citizen—Hospital Ships and the Carriage of Passengers and Crews 
of Destroyed Prizes—Newspaper Correspondents in Naval Warfare 
The Conversion of Merchant Ships into Ships of War—The Opening 
by Belligerents to Neutrals of Closed Trade—Index 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


From the Period of the Restoration By ALICE EFFIE MURRAY, 
D.Se. (Lond.). Former Student Girton College, Cambridge. With 
Preface by Prof. W. A. S. HEWINS Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage, 5d 






Saturday Levi w.— Miss Murray's presentation of a 
difficult and compli — subject is seldom marred by random 
generalisations, and i my impossible not to admire the thoroughness 
With whieh her work as been done 


LONDON P. Ss. KIN & SON irchard House. Westminster 
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A HISTORY OF THE MODERN 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in History. 
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A book humanly alive, dealing 
Story of the Modern World 


In Two Volumes, 


Wild Flowers as 
They Grow 


with many interesting personalities, and sketching in vivid colours the 
from the days of Napoleon to the passing of Edward the Peacemaker. 
Medium 8vo, about 45° pages each, cloth gilt, 21s. net per set. 


Ce The Garden at 


Home 


By H. H. THOMAS. With 12 Colour 


The Complete 
Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS. 


Series III. 


Photographed in Colour direct from Nature 
by H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 
With descriptive Text by G. CLARKE 
NUTTALL, B.Sc. Containing 25 Plates and 
25 Segments of the various flowers. Cloth. 5s. 


With Colour Frontispiece 
FLower, and 128 Half-tone Pilates. 
Cloth gilt. 10s. 6d 
‘*A learned work which every gardener, net 


bo Cc. &£. 


Plates and 96 Half-tone I)lustrations from 
Lumiére Plates by H. Essennicu Corks, 
F.R.P.S. Large Crown 8vo, 288 pages. ! G¢, 
cloth gilt. net. 
‘* A book which can give pleasure and ideas 


**No one who loves the best things in the net 
English country-side can miss tbis admirable possess as a book of reference.” — Observer. 
compilation.”—Morning Leader ‘*A wonderful mine in which to delve for 


“A rare treat to al!—please God, a ‘Fre- all sorts of gardening information.”’— 
quent s« wrt '—who love flowers as they grow. Wanchester Guardian. 
—Trish Tiines. 


in embryo or otherwise, would do well to to a suburban villa-resident like *Subbubs’ 


roust and will be of the greatest delight to 
those happy garden lovers who think in 
acres, and whe, while their pockets are 
deep and well filled, car still appreciate the 
honest pleasure of a back-ache which follows 
a good spell of spade-work.— 

Daily ¢ Chronecle. 


Cassell’s Laie 
Dictionary 


Cassell’s New 


French Dictionary German Dictionary 
French-English. English-French. Ry 


JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall). German-English. English-German. Revised 
Revised by De V. PAYEN-PAYNE, and considerably enlarged by 
Assistant Examiner in French in the BREUL, M.A., _ Litt.D., 
University of London. Containing over University Reader in Germanic. 
1,200 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. of 1,300 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Half-morocco, 48. 6d. Leather, 
net Cheap edition, cloth, 


Cassell’s New 


Boone Revised 

MARCHANT, M.A., and 

F, CHARLES. B.A. Containing 928 

pages. Crown 8vo, cloth or buckram. 38.6d 

Half-morocco, 4s.6d 
net 


Latin- oie. 
KARL by J. R. V. 
Cambridge j. 

Upwards 
7s. 6d. net 
10s. 6d. net 
6d. 


CASSELL’S POCKET REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


THE LIMIT IN SIXPENNY BOOK VALUE, 


A Gazetteer of the British Isles Dictionary of Mythology 
French Conversation for English Travellers The Pocket Doctor 
Abbreviations, British and Foreign The Pocket Gardener 


Proverbs and Maxims Dictionary of Etiquette 
Desk, and the Study. Cloth, 6d. net ;. Leather Gilt, Is. 


FICTION 
MAX PEMBERTON’S 


THRILLING NEW ROMANCE 


WAR AND CHE WOMAN 


** Thousands will be stirred by the vivid pictures which 
Mr. Pemberton sets before them. They will turn his 
pages with eager band, for the sake of the exciting story 


Pocket English Dictionary 

A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
When was That ? 


Designed for the Pocket, net. 


he tells--a story of Idve and adventure as rapid and 

throbbing as any he has ever told before. It will be 

recommended from lip to lip as a rattling good tale.” 
Daily Mail. 


Now Ready. 
6s. 


Open Trails 
QUEUX. Se. » Cel By ks jane’ Se CK” 
‘amtnttat a a it olour Frontispiece by E ASLEHUST, and I)lustrations in 
Sestalicingly myetestone. the text by Wak omx Ri veo s. Extra crown 8vo, 296 pages, cloth 
gilt. Delightful, humorous, and full of kindly philosophy. Original 
observations on life on the Canadian prairies, as invigorating as the 
prairies themselves. 


A Long Shadow 
GWENDOLEN PRYCE. 


” 7 is always a pleasure to praise good work, and Miss Pryce's latest 
novel is very good indeed.”— Daily Mail. 


Rory of Willow Beach 


3s. 6d. VALANCE PATRIARCHE. 
**A sunshiny sort of book with plenty of humour.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Fatal Fingers 
6 


. By WILLIAM LE 
A new Nove! by the Master of Mystery. 


The Heart of Life 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 
- the Author of *‘ The Unknown Isle.” “‘ There is much admirable 
descriptive writing in this book, many witty and reflective passages, 
The book has in it all the elements of popularity.”—Scoteman. 


(Emily Ferguson). 


Violet Forster’s Lover 


6c. By RICHARD MARSH. 


*A good readable novel of the thrilling and sensational type.” 
iberdeen Free Press 


The Body of His Desire 


Ky Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


— of the most thrilling remances of the present day.’ —Oecult Review, 


The Englishwoman 


Ready Shortly. 6s. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 
Their latest book is cast in an Inaian setting, and the theme is the love 
and marriage of an Indian Nabob to an English girl—and the 
awakening. 
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